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This Issue and the Next 


THE co WEST The meeting at Des 

PROGRAM Moines last week of 
over Secucy different farm groups was 
important for several reasons, not the 
least of which was that it showed the 
ability of rival farm organizations to 
agree on common aims. Editorial com- 
ment will be found on page 5 and the 
story of the meeting on page 8. 


CO-OPERATIVE What can the dairy 
CENTRALIZERS farmer do for better 
prices when there is no local co-operative 
creamery and privately owned central- 
izers dominate the local market. Organ- 
izing his own local cream club will per- 
mit him to bargain better with the cen- 
tralizer. But perhaps the real remedy is 
to organize a co-operative centralizer. 
The article on page 3 tells how Ohio folks 
have done this. 


GETTING RID Gophers, rats, moles and 
OF GOPHERS the rest of the tribe 
make life more complicated for the farm- 
er. In the article on page 7, effective and 
up-to-date methods for getting rid of the 
pests are described. 


HANDLING OF It is getting close to 
ALFALFA HAY hay making time; espe- 
cially for those with alfalfa fields. The 
article on page 6 gives some suggestions 
on getting the highest quality product 
out of clover and alfalfa fields. 











RADIO FANS Last week and this week 

CONTEST there is running at the 
bottom of the radio program an announce- 

ent of a contest for radio fans. Better 
ook it up. Also folks who are interested 
in prizes and contests should keep in mind 
the auto trip contest announced recently. 
We have received some letters, but we 
want more. 


HEARTS AND ‘Turn to pages 17 and 18 
HOMES for the Home Depart- 
ment this week. A variety of material 
and all interesting. Some special articles 
of interest to farm women are to be run 
guring the summer months. Watch for 
em. 


THE NEXT Did you know that altho 
ISSUE only 38 per cent of Iowa's 
people live on the farms, the industry 
represented by this 38 per cent pays 68 
per cent of the taxes that go to run the 
state government? This and other facts 
of interest are brought out next week in 
H, <A. Wallace's article, ‘“‘What Iowa 
Farmers Pay to Run the State.” The 
monthly Boys’ and Girls’ Section will ap- 
ear next week; so will the home build- 
ng page. 
THE BOARD The investigation of the 
OF TRADE antics of wheat prices by 
the Department of Agriculture still goes 
on, Speculative forces undoubtedly turned 
the trick, but evidence for conviction is 
so far lacking. The editor comments on 
the board of trade as a price reeistering 
mechanism in the editorial on page 4. 
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LONG WAIT 

Callow Youth: “Barbah, how long will 

I have to wait for a shave?” 
Barber (glancing at him): 


? “Oh, about 
two years,” 
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Power that 
leads on to 
Fortune 


McCormick-Deering 
Tractors, 10-20 and 15-30 
h. p. Tractors of gener- 
ous capacity, built to last 
for years, delivered com- 
plete with all equipment. 
Power at draw-bar, belt 





pulley, and power take- 

off. Sold and serviced by 

McCormick-Deering deal- 
ers everywhere. 


farming: 


the times 





“The costs of production on 
the farm will be lowered 
below anything yet known.” 


That statement holds special promise 
for every farmer in search of better 
profit. Farm profit is on a seesaw with 
production costs and when he can make 
costs go down the profit end will rise. 


Power holds the secret of successful farm- 
ing. It is power that controls production costs, 
beyond all other factors, and the importance of 
power is being fully recognized. The demon- 
strated efficiency of the tractor and of bigger 
and better equipment units is being set at work 
on every hand. We are ina new age. 
pace horse farming can no longer keep up with 


Man Labor is making greater demands. A 
leading farm paper, The Farmer, of St. Paul, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


‘600d seston makes a good farmer better” 


NE of the best-known agricultural 
authorities makes this interesting 
prophecy in connection with power 


him do it. 


purchased. 
Snail- 


the tide. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


says, “All signs point to stronger competition 
for farm labor than prevailed last year. 

will be the third successive year that the hired 
man has had his wages raised.” The expensive 
farm laborer must be made to do three days” 
work in one, and only the tractor can make 


Quoting another farm paper, the Iowa Home- 
stead, “It is costly to ignore new methods which 
have proved their usefulness and economy. The 
tractor will ultimately be a eee of every 
well-equipped farm.” 


This is the heyday of the farm tractor. The 
trend toward power farming is like the gold rush 
to the Yukon, and gold is the object today. 
Special machinery to fit these times is producin 
liberal profit’ on the farms. Already overa half 
million farms in the United States are tractor- 
equipped—and they are money-making farms. 
Last year a hundred thousand tractors were 


This year will see far more tractors than in 
any previous year. 
the advance of power farming might better 
take a broom to the seashore and sweep back 


Chicago, Illinois 








The man who obstructs 
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What makes an oil 
good? 


Its ability to maintain the best Iu- 
bricating body at motor heat (350°). 

The above chart shows six promi- 
nent oils in a comparative test with 
three weights of MonaMotor Oil. 

This laboratory test is the key to re- 
sults. It proves superiority, 
Buy your oil at the MonaMotor sign. 


Monarch Manufa 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


onamMotor 
Oils & Greases 


Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 





That’s a big advan- 
tage with a farm engine 
— you want one that 
starts quickly and 
easily and that any: 
one can operate. 


New Horizontal 1% H. P. 


This isthesmooth-running, Throttle-Governed, 
All-purpose Cushman—the handiest engine ever 
built forthe littte farm-and-home jobs. Less work- 
ing parts and more modern, Famous Cushman 
quality at a very reasonable price. Write for 
engine circular. All sizes, 1}: to 20 H. P. Binder 
ee (26) 

HMAN MOTOR WORKS 
852 N. e Zist st. Lincoln, Neb. 





MEYER 
ELEVATOR 
“Rela ate 
Thousands of satisfied users. 
LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 


Corn runs same direction as buck- 
sts. Elevates Oats, 


Runs Easiest. 
Lasts Longest.” 


THE MEYER MFG. €C0., Box 1369 Hertea, Mlinois. 





The most satisfactory book for beginners 
that has yet eapemed: ~—~Public Ledger. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


RADIO 
SIMPLIFIED 


By KENDALL & KOEHLER 


WHAT TO BUY 
HOW TO BUILD 
HOW TO OPERATE 


A clear explanation of Radio in simple 
language with complete directions for 
ase Sots and installing home radio 
equipment. The one book that willald 
you in getting best results from your set 
96 Illustrations including diagrams shew 
latest circuits, etc. Cloth, 300 pages, $ 
On sale Booksellers, Radio Stores,or by $1, a4 
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CO-OPERATIVE CENTRALIZERS IN OHIO 


How Dairymen Are Getting Into the Centralizer Business Successfully 


ing centralizers are operating 


By A. R. Weed 


is sold on contract to the highest 
bidder. As a paying price to the 





Tine co-operative butter-mak- 


in Ohio. Thereby hang a cou- 

ple of tales—for the history of the 

two differs exceedingly in opera- 

tion, formation, organization ex- 

periences, and in any lessons that 
might be drawn from them. 

The plant at Dayton, for in- 
stance, might almost be called an 
accidental centralizer. At least it 
was planned for a dual purpose 
when first considered. The one at 
Lima, however, had no entangling 
alliances. It was formed as a 
creamery and is still operating as 
one, altho it has whole milk and ice 
cream departments. 

The Dayton plant was built by 
the Miami Valley Co-operative 
Milk Producers’ Association. This 





cream station price. 
over the centralizer idea and made it co-operative. 
done in Nebraska, in South Dakota, in Ohio. 
of the Ohio situation. 
Nebraska. 


BETTER PRICES FOR BUTTERFAT 


In this part of the country, when we talk about centralizers, 
we mean concerns that are privately owned. Here the local cream- 
eries are the only co-operatives. But there are big areas of the corn 
belt where the local production of milk and cream is so small that 
a local creamery can not operate profitably. What are farmers 
in such places to do? So far they have usually been taking the 
In a few places, however, they have taken 
This has been 
This article tells 
Another article will tell of the work in 
In Iowa, some of our co-operative creameries, by estab- 
lishing stations at nearby towns, and by operating truck routes, 
are getting to be small centralizers; but for the most part the local- 
ity without a co-operative creamery is pretty much at the mercy of 
the privately owned centralizer and its local agent. The co-opera- 
tive centralizer is the way out. 


stations from its own plant, the as- 
sociation took the average of the 
prices received by all stations sell- 
ing to outside plants. 

‘Dayton Dairy Maid’’ butter 
started on the market. It did well 
—for a while. Then some compet- 
itors felt the inroads on business 
and a price war started. One 
brand of butter, for instance, was 
selling 4 cents a pound cheaper in 
Dayton than in Springfield, a little 
over twenty-five miles away, 

The co-operative was facing an 
impossible situation. It was buy- 
ing butterfat at the highest price 
paid by competitors, selling butter 
at the lowest price set by competi- 
tors, and doing this with no well- 








group started organization with the 
main idea of marketing milk eo- 
operatively in Dayton and Springfield. To do 
this better they included in the organization 
cream producers in territory surrounding that 
from which milk is drawn for these two cities. 
Co-operative cream stations formed under 
plans similar to those under which some sev- 
enty such organizations are now operating in 
Ohio, were to be established for the sale of 
cream, and the association expected to be able 
to have a greater control over milk supply by 
marketing both products. The dawy producers 
of the district signed contracts for the delivery 
of all milk and cream produced—a binding, 
continuous contract with the association with 
yearly withdrawal allowed. Membership in- 
eludes producers in about nine counties. 


Situation Didn’t Appear Very Bright 


After some time spent in organization, the 
association had under contract between 80 and 
85 per cent of the Dayton milk supply. It 
started to put the pool plan of marketing into 
operation thru Dayton milk distributers. But 
the dealers—some of them at least—didn’t 
seem at all anxious to play with the co-opera- 
tive. With more than 80 per cent of the milk 
supply of Dayton under.contract to be sold by 
the association, and a limited outlet for it, the 
Situation didn’t look as bright 


plan, with their personal notes furnishing the 
collateral. 

A new plant, two-story brick, was construet- 
ed for the association in fast time. The build- 
ing was 60x60 feet, with boiler room and 
garage in the rear, manufacturing and receiv- 
ing plant downstairs and office room and stor- 
age on the second floor. It has a capacity of a 
million pounds of butter a year and has equip- 
ment for handling 4,000 to 5,000 gallons of 
whole milk a day. 

While the plant was built with the ‘‘duai- 
purpose’’ idea, it has never been used for milk 
handling. About the time the machinery was 
laid down for installation, the milk distributers 
agreed to deal with the co-operative associa- 
tion. Some say that the plant was worth its 
cost to producers by that fact alone. 

Along in April, 1923, the plant started re- 
ceiving cream and making butter. The first 
month it received the cream of three of the 
association’s co-operative cream stations (they 
have about fifteen of them, each handling from 
a little over 1,000 to nearly 10,000 pounds of 
butterfat every month). The nextemonth they 
took the cream from four more stations, and 
have added that of several others since. - 

Cream of all the stations of the association 


established market, and, to some 
extent, an inexperienced sales di- 
rection. Naturally there was some surplus 
above home consumption. Shipments were made 
east on consignment, and while some of~ these 
shipments sold well, others did not. 
Considering all things, the plant was losing 
surprisingly little money—but it was losing. 
Officials of the association started working two 
ways. They put on an advertising campaign 
for quality butter—made in Dayton—to stimu- 
late the home market. That worked well. Then 
they adopted a cream pool for all of the twenty 
stations in the organization. That worked weil, 
too—but requires a little more explanation. 


How the Cream Pool Is Operated 


Starting last September, all stations pay pa- 
trons 2 cents a pound above Chicago extra quo- 
tations. All money received by them above this 
amount goes into the pool fund at association 
headquarters. Then the amount paid for cream 
at the Dayton plant in excess of the plant pro- 
ceeds is deducted from the pool fund. The bal- 
ance is equalized among all stations so that each 
association member, no matter where he deliv- 
ers his cream, receives the same price for but- 
terfat. This balance is paid back as a refund 
based on patronage. 

Results? All patrons of the association are 

receiving between 2 and 3 





as it might. The trustees real- 
ized it and started to figuring 
Ways to meet the situation. 
They decided then and there to 
build a plant capable of hand- 
ling milk or making butter. 

The question of finance wasn’t 
80 easily solved; but the lead- 
ers, without hesitation, signed 
Personal notes as collateral for 
loans. Not the best way in the 
world to finance co-operative 
enterprises, but these men felt 
the need of doing something 
Without waiting long to think 

Ow it should be done. 

About fifty notes of $500 de- 
homination were signed under 
this plan. Some had one sig- 
nature, some had more than 
One, At any rate, it furnished 

guarantee necessary. The 
8sOciation then entered into 
_4frangements for the build- 


a 








a of a plant on the ‘‘pay- 
_ am down balance as rent’’ 


Receiving Plant of Miami Valley Co-operative Milk Producers, at maida 


cents above the Chicago extra 
market quotations, and local 
prices before the association 
started were at least 2 or 3 
cents below these same quota- 
tions. During the last quarter 
of 1924 the association sold ~ 
$48,000 worth of butter, Early ~~ 
in 1925 the manager had more 
orders than he could fill and 
the entire output of the plant 
was sold in the markets of 
Dayton and vicinity. yy 

One more step has been add- 
ed to the program. Two of the | 
co-operative stations have re- 
cently been discontinued and ~ 
truck routes, bringing cream ~ 
directly to the Dayton plant, — 
substituted. In February, the ~ 
——. gathered and delivered ~ 

irectly was put in sep 5. 
churnings bet special breil 
of butter placed on the mar-— 
ket. This butter is being sold 
on the (Concluded on page 9) 
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A BEAUTIFUL MACHINE 


HE speculative system as worked out by the 
Chicago Board of Trade during the past 
seventy-five years is a beautiful piece of ma- 
chinery. One of the favorite intellectual pas- 
‘times of our college economists is to point out 
just how beautiful it is in every detail. They 
will tell you that it is the most delicate mechan- 
ism for registering supply and demand in terms 
of price that the world has yet devised. They 
will tell you how the short seller or bear is the 
final support of the market and how the long 
or bull keeps prices from going out of reason 
when he takes his profits. The defense of the 
Board of Trade system of registering prices as 
worked out by the college economists is as 
logical as geometry. 

The farmers’ criticism of the Board of Trade 
system of registering prices is as common sense 
and direct as the objection of the police judge 
to a drunken man driving an automobile. The 
Board of Trade is as beautiful a piece of ma 
chinery as an automobile, but unfortunately 
there“seems at times to be drunken fools driv- 
ing it. Perhaps there is as much or more 
_ need for licensed speculators who do not get 
’ drunk as there is for licensed chauffeurs who 
do not get drunk. During the late fall and 
early winter, thousands of stenographers, 
school teachers, society women, ete., dabbled 
in wheat futures. They had no business doing 
it, but they contributed very materially to 
prices rising slightly higher than they should 
have. Then certain ruthless gentlemen, spend- 
ing the winter in Florida and having no more 
moral sense than a drunken automobile driver, 
decided to shake out these amateurs, and sold 
millions of bushels of grain short. According 
to a recent issue of the Kansas City Star, a Mr. 
“Cutten was double-crossed by Livermore and 
~ Howell. 
lion dollars on the deal, but still had money left 
to come back and in late April started a rally 
im corn, wheat and rye. The Kansas City Star 
writes it up as typical warfare. It appears to 
us that these gentlemen are doing serious dam- 
age to the delicate price registering machinery 
of the Board of Trade. The farmers will have 
to find a different type of price registering ma- 
chinery if the members of the Board of Trade 
“ean not drive the present existing machine 
more skillfully. 


















THE DAY OF THE BANKER 
*THE old captain of industry, the old trust 

~ Magnate, even, are being listed as types of 
by-gone age. Their place has been taken by 
| the banking syndicates. Banking groups now 


Cutten presumably lost several mil- . 


control a large number of our great corpora- 
tions. Whenever a big industrial concern be- 
gins to get a bit shaky, the bankers step in to 
reorganize it and end by controlling it. 

We used to complain of the stock watering 
methods of the old buccaneering captains of in- 
dustry. Now politer names are used, but the 
method is the same. A recent operation of this 
sort resulted in the issuance of stock and de- 
bentures equal to 50 per cent more than the 
visible assets. This is moderate compared to 
some deals. 

The industrial structure of the country so far 
as control goes is changing rapidly. The old 
captains of industry often had the morals of 
pirates, but sometimes they had a certain pride 
of workmanship that led them to make a social 
contribution of value almost in spite of them- 
selves. What will happen now that our great 
corporations are falling into the hands of 
bankers who think not in terms of achievements 
in workmanship but in terms of percentage re- 
turns on securities ? 





THE TRUTH AS WE SEE IT 


HE other day we received from a subscriber 

a letter that pleased us greatly. After 
some critical remarks on one or two points, he 
finished : 

‘‘ Anyway, keep up your fight for the farmer 
and don’t hesitate to tell us the truth as you 
see it.’’ 

This is what every subscriber who wants to 
get his money’s worth out of the paper ought 
to ask for. Not a great many of them do it. 
More than a few have the idea that they want 
nothing more than to have their prejudices 
soothed and their pet notions endorsed. <Ac- 
cording to this view, a farm paper would be 
but little more than a mirror for the lowest 
common denominator in ideas among its con- 
stituents. 

This, too, is the requirement sometimes made 
of farm leaders. As a result we have developed 
a sort of coach-dog leadership both among farm 
leaders and farm papers. Leadership of this 
sort consists in waiting until you see which way 
the band wagon is going and then running af- 
ter it to bark. 

Is this sort of leadership worth anything? If 
a farm paper can not offer more than a reflec- 
tion of the most generally accepted run of 
ideas in agricultural cireles, is it worth a great 
deal? If a farm leader can only echo the views 
of the most noisy group in his constituency, 
ean he be ranked as anything more than a fig- 
urehead ? 

Leadership, whether in the farm paper field 
or farm organization work, means more than 
this: It means erystalizing the vague needs 
and desires of the farm group into a definite 
program. It involves the throwing of new 
light on old problems. It means the develop- 
ment of new points of view and assistance in 
the acquisition of new knowledge among farm- 
ers generally. 

‘The truth as we see it.’’ This is a big or- 
der, but not bigger than the farmer is entitled 
to. Tho hampered with the usual number of 
human infirmities, we try to live up to this 
program. Living up to it, of course, means 
that at times we are bound to be unpopular 
with certain groups. It means that we shall 
often promote ideas too new ‘to be at once well 
received. It means that occasionally certain of 
our old friends will shake their heads and won- 
der what has happened to us, 

But it means also—and this is the only thing 
that can make an editorial page worth reading 
+—that we shall make it our aim to bring to the 
consideration of farm problems an intelligence 
as unhampered as may be possible by consid- 
erations of politics, of personal interest, of cur- 
rent conventions, of friendship. 

All this, of course, is not to be taken to indi- 





eate that we are presuming to pose as orac] 
or that we want our pronouncements to be ag, 
cepted as the final word on any subject. It doeg 
mean that we want to give our readers honegt 
and individual opinions, which they may give 
the weight they think proper, and that we @ ¢h 



























































want, at all costs, to keep from inflicting upoy no 
them the sort of synthetic opinion that is part ot! 
sawdust, part propaganda and part cowardigg, as 
WHO SAYS SO? C 
‘* JIM JONES is one of our best farmers,” po 
. ‘*Asa_ progressive citizen you won’t fing ba 
many better than Jack Jerrem.’’ ‘‘If we had sp 
“more representatives like my friend Jake John. A 
son in the legislature, we’d get something vi 
done.’’ ‘‘Teachers like J. Jenkins are putting 1 
this state ahead in the field of rural eduea. , €0 
tion.’’ €0 
Here is a collection of remarks designed to of 
indicate that the gentlemen mentioned are the ti 
salt of the earth. The presumption is that ™ 
when you score these folks, the total for each 7 
runs about 99.9. Perhaps it does; the total nl 
doesn’t matter; what does matter is, who wrote & 
the score card? ar 
From the point of view of the agent who hag 8: 
just sold him a new self-opening and stem. th 
winding gate, Jim Jones may be the most pro ee 
gressive farmer in the section. From the point oF 
of view of the contractor who wants a bond al 
issue put thru, Jack Jerrem, who voted for it, fr 
may be as useful a citizen as they make. From | hr 
the point of view of the railroad that is want hi 
ing to dodge taxes, Jake Johnson, who voted = 
avainst changes in the state tax laws, is the G 
perfect representative. From the point of view id 
of the folks in the small town who are trying an 


to get the consolidated school located in their 
midst, J. Jenkins, who would rather live in ‘ 
town than be attached to a school in the open 
country, is the latest model in school teachers, n 
This may seem like a collection of trivialities, 
It isn’t. Lots of second-rate men and second- 
rate ideas are being put across today because 
we don’t take the trouble to find out who wrote 
the score card on which they rank so high. hi 

This applies particularly to the men whom el 
farmers choose to represent them as leaders in 
farm organizations and as members of the leg- 
islature. The local newspaper may say that 
Smith is a fine man and quite suited to fill 
the job. But what does the local newspaper 
know about it? What are the standards of the 
local newspaper? What sort of measures, what 
sort of men, has it supported before? What 
are its measures of perfection? The banker 
may speak highly of Smith. But what are the 
banker’s standards? Does he really know any- 
thing about Smith except that he pays his debts 
promptly ? 

The same questions should be put all the way 
down the line. The standards of the local 
newspaper may be high; so may those of the 
local banker. But they may not be, Don’t, im 
any case, take them for granted. And of course 
the same applies to judgments expressed by 
anybody else, including farmers. Sometimes 
farmers have a notion that because Smith can 
pick the high cattle market pretty regularly 
and is hard to beat on a horse trade, he is the 
logical man to lead a co-operative or a farm 
club. 

Second-hand opinions are bad things 
monkey with. <A lot of farm leaders have gone 
off on the wrong track because they have take 
a friend’s word on a certain matter and failed 
to investigate themselves. ‘‘Why, Bill’s hom — 
est,’? they say to one who protests. Sure, Bill 
may be honest; but the question is, Does bé | 
know anything about the subject he is talking — 
about? Get behind the opinion, the judgmeth — 
to the man who made it and to his standar@ 
and his knowledge. Then perhaps we won't | 
make fools of ourselves quite as often a8 W 
have been doing. : 
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SAPIRO AND THE IOWA ‘“‘CO-OP”? LAW 


1" WILL be recalled by a number of our 
readers that some time ago Mr. Aaron Sa- 
piro came to Iowa and stirred up considerable 
interest by declaring that Iowa was one of 
the few states in the Union where farmers could 
pot sign a contract to sell their hogs or any 
other farm product co-operatively. Mr. Sapiro, 
as was pointed out at the time by Wallaces’ 
Farmer and others, was speaking carelessly, 
gince the Iowa 1921 law gives co-operatives the 
power to organize on the non-stock, non-profit 
basis and to use contracts. Shortly after this 
speech of Mr. Sapiro, the Clear Lake Shipping 
‘Association brought action against contract 
violators and secured a favorable decision. 

, An echo of this Sapiro delusion that the only 


_ eo-operative laws are those written by himself 


eomes in a statement from the National Council 
of Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing Associa- 
tions. This statement is headed, ‘‘Co-opera- 
tives Backed by Law in Thirty-seven States.’’ 
The states are listed, and Iowa is not among the 
number. 

This statement is not particularly important, 
any more than the original statement by Mr. 
Sapiro was. It does, however, serve to explain 
the amount of irritation that Sapiro has en- 
gendered between the different types of co- 
operatives and farm organizations. It should 
also amuse those who are responsible for the 
framing and the passing of the Iowa co-opera- 
tive law to note that the principle use which 
has been made of the Sapiro co-operative law 
in Illinois is to legalize the formation of the 
Grain Marketing Company, a company whose 
very able legal staff has apparently succeeded 
in complying with the letter of the law and at 
the same time completely evading its intent. 





HIGHER LIVING STANDARDS 


HE old hen and egg controversy—which 

came first?—has been revived around the 
question of the standard of living. Do higher 
standards of living automatically come from 
increases in income? Or does a desire for a 
higher standard of living bring about economic 
changes that produce incomes big enough to 
satisfy that desire? 

It seems certain that the standards that de- 
velop in the second way are socially more de- 
sirable. Money that is spent because it is avail- 
able and for no other reason often goes for 
goods and amusements that we are as well with- 
out. Folks who desire better living conditions 
for themselves and their children so earnestly 
that they. will work brain and muscle to the 
limit to get the money needed have the better 
chanee of making the resulting higher standard 
bring something of value to life. 

All this, of course, is just another way of 
saying that deliberate planning is needed pret- 
ty badly in the social field. What are the dur- 
able satisfactions of life? How can they be 
gained? Very few can answer these questions ; 
only a small number have ever considered them. 
Ours is the richest nation in the world’s his- 
tory, and yet all that wealth can not buy leisure 
or happiness for the average citizen. When all 
of us, both in city and country, start to figure 
out why, no doubt the bright rim of the mil- 
lenium will be coming up over the horizon. 





BEAUTY 


, | ‘HE love of beauty is instinctive in human- 
~~ ity. There is the beauty of a sunset, a 
painting, a strain of music or a verse of poetry. 
Artistic appreciation of such forms of beauty 
ives rare pleasure to some people. 

y farmers have expressed their love of 
the beautiful by picking seed corn with abso- 
lutely straight rows and well covered butts and 
tips. Others set up an ideal of a beautiful 

in livestock and breed toward it. On the 


ia 


tistie appreciation in the ordinary sense of the 
word does not play any great part in the life of 
the farmer. 

But is it necessary for a thing to appeal di- 
rectly to the eye or the ear in order to be beau- 
tiful? Isn’t there such a thing as beauty of 
action as well as beauty of form? There are 
farms which are beautiful, not to the eye, but 
to the inner consciousness of all people who 
like to see the greatest possible amount of 
crops and livestock grown with the least possi- 
ble effort. A smooth functioning machine is 
always beautiful. A brood sow which farrows 
and' saves eight or ten pigs litter after litter 
should be regarded as one of the most beautiful 
objects on our corn belt farms. A corn field 
growing on rich land with a perfect stand and 
free from weeds is a beautiful thing from every 
point of view. It is storing up the energy of 
the sun in a wonderfully efficient way and the 
deep forest of luxuriantly growing tropical 
plants should delight the eye of any artist. 

To live happily we must all express or enjoy 
beauty in some way or other. The farmer 
doesn’t have quite as much chance as the city 
man to enjoy music, painting, ete., but he has 
a much greater opportunity to work in an effi- 
cient way with the forces of nature. 





TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT NEEDED 


PRACTICAL farmers have been feeling that 

the Farm Bureau, the Farmers’ Union, the 
Federated Shippers, the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association, and our other farm organ- 
izations should be standing solidly behind a 
united program. We want to suggest that one 
thing on which all of these organizations ean 
unite is a traffic department. In the south, we 
understand that some of the cotton organiza- 
tions check over every freight bill as paid by 
the members and that the annual savings run 
into thousands of dollars a year. In Iowa we 
believe that the Farm Elevator Association 
does some systematic checking of freight bills, 
but aside from this very little is done exeept 
to send certain bills which are manifestly out 
of line to Chicago attorneys for adjustment. 
The lack of a really effective traffic bureau for 
Iowa farmers is doubtless costing them hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars every year. If 
our Iowa farm organizations really do want to 
pull together on some one thing, why shouldn’t 
they establish a traffic bureau whose duty it 
would be to check over freight bills for every 
farmer who belongs to the associated organi- 
zation. Our farm organizations have differ- 
ences of opinion about certain matters of the- 
ory, but they will find it quite easy to work to- 
gether if they will join on practical matters of 
this sort which are of common concern. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


Auto tire and tube prices have recently ad- 
vanced and will probably go up still further in 
the near future. The reason for it is that crude 
rubber has advanced to 60 cents a pound, This 
is still considerably lower than the pre-war 
price for rubber, but is fully four times as 
much as the low point reached in 1921 and 
1922. The rubber situation throws an inter- 
esting sidelight on the so-called interfering 
with economic law, which sends thrills of hor- 
ror up and down the spines of our college econ- 
omists when the McNary-Haugen plan is men- 
tioned. Back in 1922, when rubber was selling 
far below éost of production, at around 15 cents 
a pound, the Stevenson plan of controlling the 
volume of rubber output was put into opera- 
tion. When prices were low, the plantation 
owners in the far east were banded together 
under the Stevenson plan and agreed to put 
only small quantities on the world market. This 
rapidly brought rubber prices up to a point 
equal to cost of production. Today, with the 
price at least 50 per cent above the cost of pro- 
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duction, the plantation owners are not afraid 
to put practically all the rubber they want on 
the market. Three years ago, when the Steven- 
son plan was first put into operation, Wallaces’ 
Farmer said that it was a good thing for the 
people of the United States, because it would 
prevent a lot of people going out of the rubber 
business who otherwise would have gone broke 
completely. And now today, only three years 
later, it seems that the automobiles of the world 
will need ‘all the rubber that the East Indies 
can produce. 

The moral which I draw from this entire 
rubber situation is that when economic law is 
allowed to function freely, it oftentimes accom- 
plishes very bad results in its blindness. Three 
years ago, in spite of the fact that rubber was 
selling for far less than cost of production, the 
long-time outlook was, decidedly favorable. It 
was a decidedly wrong thing from the stand- 
point of the world to allow such ajow price to 
continue, and the Stevenson plan was a splen- 
did answer to the bad situation. Unfortunate- - 
ly, we in the United States have not handled 
our corn, hog and wheat situations with the 
same intelligence as the English have handled 
their rubber problem. 


’ 





The farmers in the middle-west are finding 
that organizations representing such divergent 
views as the Farm Bureau and Farmers’ Union 
can forget their differences and pull together. 
The most recent attempt along this line, at 
Des Moines last week, was more of a success 
than I had thought possible. Part of the pro- 
gram was rather disappointing, speaker after 
speaker devoting himself chiefly to telling how 
down-trodden, poor and oppressed the farmers 
were. Of course, real fire was put into the old, 
old story, but about the only purpose accom- 
plished was to fill in the time until the com- 
mittee could report. The practical point em- 
phasized in the committee was that the one 
thing on which farmers ean unite here and 
now is the export plan. Of course, it greatly 
pleased me to see so many farm organizations 
solidly behind the plan. But an even more 
encouraging thing about the meeting was that 
the different farm leaders seemed to be show- 
ing just a little bit less jealousy of each other 
and a-little more disposition to work together. 
In spite of the tremendous obstacles in the way, 
the farmers may yet come to a point where they 
will speak a united voice in the same way as 
union labor. At any rate, the farmers in the 
middle-west are rapidly reaching the point 
where they are going to let the people back at 
Washington know exactly where they stand 
on certain important matters. : 





The new Iowa Packing Company, at Des 
Moines, operated by Swift capital and putting 
out Swift brands, is an interesting develop- 
ment. The old Iowa Packing Company had a 
very good plant, but was handicapped to some 
extent by lack of capital and perhaps also by 
an inadequate distributing system. Even at 
that, the old plant ordinarily paid within 50 
cents a hundred of Chicago for their hogs. It 
is said that the new plant will follow the poliey 
of announcing hog prices a day in advanee, and 
on the basis of Chicago prices for that day. 
For example, if Chicago hog prices for a cer- 
tain Wednesday are $13, then it is probable 
that a price of about $12.50 will be announced 
at Des Moines Wednesday morning, and that 
this price will be good for Thursday. The 
freight rate situation is decidedly favorable to 
the development of a large packing plant at 
Des Moines, and inasmuch as the Swift people 
have both plenty of money and an adequate 
distributing system, it is to be expected that the 
Des Moines plant will grow into quite an 
affair. 

H. A. WALLACE. © 
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HE early cuttings of both clover and al- 

falfa hay are sometimes difficult to cure 

properly. Last season, on account of the 
wet, very unfavorable curing weather, there 
Was much spoiled hay, and many fields of both 
clover and alfalfa hay were left too long in the 
field to make first-class feed. Under such con- 
ditions, it is a matter of making the most of the 
situation. But there is a saying that ‘‘good 
equipment makes a good farmer better,’’ and 
there is no place that I know of, where good 
equipment of the right kind, will producé more 
satisfactory results than in the hay field. It is 
of course necessary that the hay be cut and 

- handled at the proper time to cure out best. 


Tedder and Side Delivery Rake 


Mr. H. A. Smucker, of Waterloo, Iowa, has 
found in his experience that the combination 
tedder and side delivery rake is one of the most 
satisfactory tools in making first-class clover 
hay. He begins cutting the clover when about 
one-third of the blossoms are out, and he makes 
it a point to hold off cutting in the morning 
until the dew is off. Then he usually euts about 
what he can put up the following day. In the 
afternoon, or as soon after the leaves and the 
tops of the clover begin to wilt, he bunches it 
into windrows. 

A little experience soon dictates the proper 
time to use the side delivery rake. If the hay 
is too green, it falls into flat bunches, whereas, 
with the proper amount.of curing, the wind- 
rows will stand loose and fluffy, the leaves and 
finer parts of the hay will be toward the inside, 
thus allowing the maximum amount of sun- 
shine on the stems and a free circulation of air. 
Then there is another advantage. The leaves, 
which under the old method of allowing the 
hay to cure entirely in the swath, were dried 


THE SOURCES OF DUROC JERSEY WINNERS 


By A. A. Burger 


up first and then generally rattled off, are 
properly cured on the stems and are saved as 
the most valuable part of the hay. 

Mr. Smucker says the problem he has is not 
to get the moisture out of the leaves, but to get 
it out of the stems of the clover. The more 
leaves that can be saved, the better the hay and 
also the quicker and more thoro the curing will 
be, for it is thru the greater amount of surface 
which the leaves provide that the moisture can 
be most readily pumped out of the slower and 
more difficult drying stems. Drying up the 
leaves first makes the hay more difficult to 
cure and inereases the loss thru shattering. 

With favorable curing weather, the hay will 
be ready for another fluffing up with the ted- 
der the second afternoon after cutting, and it is 
then picked up out of the windrew with the 
loader. In case of rain, or poor curing weath- 
er, Mr. Smucker uses the tedder combination, 
or if the hay is already in windrows, it may be 
necessary to turn the hay over with the side 
delivery. 


Alfalfa More Difficult Than Clover 


Alfalfa is a little more difficult to eure than 
clover because of the larger moisture content 
and the greater tonnage per acre. Of late years 
there has been some discussion by the different 
experiment stations as to whether alfalfa should 
be cut twice or three times per year. This dis- 
cussion indicates at least that it is very adapt- 
able in its latitude as to time of eutting, a fact 
which is very much in its favor. It answers, in 
part, one of the favorite objections to alfalfa, 
that it interferes with corn plowing because it 
must be eut at that particular time. 

Mr. A. H. Fefshauge, of Cedar Falls, who 
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HANDLING CLOVER AND ALFALFA HAY 


How to Get the H.: ighest Feeding Value Out of These Hay Crops 


has a large acreage of alfalfa for this section, 

has tried both methods of cutting. His conely. 

sion is that the twice-a-year cutting, while giy. 

ing a good yield, produces a quality of hay 
that is a little inclined to be coarse and woody, 
Cows and young stuff do not like it so wel], | 
Governed of course by weather conditions, he 
plans in the future to cut alfalfa when the 

_young sprouts begin to make their appearangg : 
at the base of the plants or when about one 

tenth of the field begins to bloom. 

He applies the same principles with alfalfg 
that should be used in the proper handling of 
clover. The hay is never cut while wet. with 
dew. When there is a heavy crop, he uses the 
tedder first, usually the first afternoon. By the 
second afternoon, in good weather, the hay will 
be cured sufficiently to be raked into windrows 
after which it is handled with a loader or put 
in cocks to be hauled in later. 


Put in Cocks When Well Wilted 


As a usual practice, when he is putting the 
alfalfa in cocks, Mr. Refshauge prefers to do 
this when the alfalfa has become well wilted, 
This makes the best kind of hay but requireg 
more work. He thinks, where this is done, that 
it will pay to use hay caps. It may be said, 
however, that with the present high price of 
both labor and material, that the tedder and | 
side delivery metod of handling are efficient 
and practical. In case of unfavorable weather, 
the hay is very easily turned again by running 
the side delivery the length of the windrow. 

Where caps are used the hay may be bunched 
into cocks shortly after it is eut. Forty-inch 
square caps, made of ‘‘A’’ sheeting, will an- 
swer the purpose very well. They may be home- 
made and need not necessarily be hemmed at 
the edges. Weights or (Concluded on page 10) 


Sensations Increase Their Leadership Among Duroc Sires in 1924 


ESTERN bloodlines stood out 
prominently in the Duroc Jer- 


By D. F. Malin 


37 animals, is the sire of Great. Orion 
Sensation, and thus is due considerable 





sey prize winners of the 1924 
show season. At the National Swine 
’ Show, animals of Sensation breeding won 
_ a larger share of the ribbons than had 


LEADING SIRES OF DUROC JERSEY PRIZE WINNERS AT 


THE NATIONAL SWINE SHOW, 1922-1924 


credit for the lgadership of his famous 
son. Great Sensation is really the head 
of the Sensation line, as it is known to 
Duroe breeders. In addition to the two 













































leaders in the list, the Sensation group 
includes a number of others among the 
high twenty sires. Five sons of Great 
Orion Sensation may be found in the- 
group, including Our Ideal Sensation, 
Giant Sensation, Major Sensation, Bea 
consfield’s Great Orion Sensation and 
Unique Sensation. J. D.’s Sensation is 
a grandson of Great Orion Sensation, 
while King of Pathmasters thru his dam 
is a grandson of Great Sensation. 


No. winners 
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Sensation Blood In Nine Leaders 


Nine of the twenty leaders thus com 
tain Sensation blood, while a tenth, Great 
Wonder I Am, is connected with the 
Sensations in a very important way # 
the sire of Great Sensation. Much of the 
credit for the Sensations must go # 
Great Wonder I Am. This group of tel 
boars has had a greater influence up0a | 
Duroe show-rings of the past three se& | 


_ 


_ 
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_ ever been allotted to them before. As a ‘jae 
‘result, Great Orion Sensation continues log tue fasta 
to head Wallaces’ Farmer’s tabulation , Sis ifias 
' of the leading Duroc Jersey show-ring SIRE a (ak Lae 
sires, and his margin of leadership has aiglaI/3 
been augmented considerably beyond So slole 
that which he held the previous year iG ; fg oaiaata ley 
| | si pee toate Seyanpamimmmiane ltis\134l124\876 
How the Winners Are Placed " 8. Pathfinder 1816151. 102} 90. 80/272 
The twenty Duroe Jersey sires that ] § J. D's Sensation 426751n | 32] 96/4121240 
had the most to do with producing the 6. Orion Cherry King 42475 accesses... 86] 72| 36/194 
: ae inners of the breed at the Na- Ms = te ines go ggg NE eee ee 66 yt ss o 
a wine Shows of 1922, 1923 and - Unique Sensation 2097482. ...............cccesssersee|ooees | { 
BS ° J A 9. Our Ideal Sens 351759n... 56\12 
_ 1924 are listed in order in the accom- 10. a 72 40] alate 
ying table. Their positions have been 11, Giant Sensation 369687. 32) 32| 46/110 
rmined according to points credited 12. Morton’s Top Colonel 32591a.. 36| 50| 18/104 
Pier om the winnings af their dee | 1 Eater On iH) Be 
A : * . e é © S8é DO OSE ce rccnssosscecccncsns y 32 
seendants. Each sire of a first prize 15. Beaconsfield Great Orion S, 426423M........):.... 48| 40] 88 
Winner has received 32 points, while the 16. Prophetstown Chief 146389n | 36| 34| 16) 86 
a and great-grandsires have 17. Giant Originator 332207n. .| 16} 40] 28] 84 
n given 16 and 8 points, respectively. 18. Pathmarker 339869...........cssscsssssssessssssessssssees | 40| 16] 28] 84 
Tn like manner, the sires, grandsires and | 32: Cher King Onion 3 346 38 2) a8) 
t-grandsires of second prize winners - — ee ee 





sons than any other strain. At pre 





ve been awarded 24, 12 and 6 points, 
_Tespectively, and the ancestors of third 
_ prize winners have been given 16, 8 and 4 
points, according to their generation. 

On_this basis Great Orion Sensation has re- 
‘ceived 574 points at the three shows combined. 
*se have been received thru 37 different in- 
lividual winners, some of them winning at two 
or three shows. Great Orion Sensation’s score 
of 238 points received at the 1924 show indi- 
eates the extent to which his descendants were 
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in the money at the most recent National Swine 
Show. The present leader of the Duroc table 
has now been in the position of supremacy for 
three years, but his leadership is more marked 
at present than it has heretofore been, indicat- 
ing that his chances of retaining the lead for 
the next few years are bright. 

Great Sensation, in second rank, with 376 
points for the three-year period, received thru 


heading the list, and with five som 
among the twenty leaders, Great Orit 
Sensation promises to continue in the imme 
diate future as the foremost single source 
Duroe Jersey winners. 

Pathfinder, for some years a sire of note @ 
western Duroc herds, improved his positi 
materially as a result of the 1924 season. BO 
the three years ending in 1923, he stood six® 
among the Duroc sires, while he now 















































third in the list. He (Concluded on page 1 
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Pe. : URING recent years progress has been 
clue D made in devising easy.and sure methods 
Sits of killing gophers, ground-squirrels and 


hay @ their kin. In the past, the use of cats and dogs 


ody, was much relied upon as a measure against the 
vell rats and mice that lived about farm buildings. 
he Many a lazy cat has been given credit for keep- 
ths ing down the mice, when it was really living 
ing upon song birds and hens’ eggs, and compara- 
a tively few dogs have the persistence to dig out 
alfa many field mice, gophers and ground-squirrels. 


| The little sparrow-hawk, and those larger spe- 
Be: cies commonly known as hen hawks, deserve 


vith the kindliest protection, Their food is largely 
the field mice and ground-squirrels. These birds 
the should be more abundant, and they would be if 
will we didn’t run for the gun at the first sight of 
ow them. Barn owls—the monkey-faced kind—are 
put heavy users of rats and mice, as are also the 
little screech owls. It is surely also worth while 
to encourage the bull snakes. Where bull snakes 
and black snakes have been made at home in 
the corn cribs and mows, the mice and rats have 
) do been practically exterminated. 
ted. But even after people have come to appreci- 
bi ate the truth of this, it will take years to bring 
that H pack the natural methods of control. Mean- 
aid, while, the squirrels and gophers, rats and mice 
2 of and ground-hogs go merrily on eating and _rais- 
and ing young families. The problem is immediate, 
lent @ so the remedies must be swift, sure and not too 
her, @ laborious. 
ving 
v. The Ground-Hog or Woodchuck 
oa These are the largest of our rodent pests; very 
pe numerous at least locally thruout most of the 
mies eastern section of Towa, Their size being large 
1 at and their appetite calling for clover, soybeans, 


10) green corn in the milk and other crops, the 

damage is bound to be considerable. To the 
amount eaten must be added the amount which 
is tramped down. Sometimes young chickens 
suffer seriously from their depredations. The 
size of their burrows makes necessary the 
throwing out of large mounds of earth. These 
mounds, often of gravelly, unproductive sub- 
soil, reduce the fertility, while they cover up 


rion large areas of alfalfa and other crops and pre- 
able vent close mowing, as is the ease with the 
1008 mounds of pocket gophers. A farmer in Polk 
ead county, Iowa, had to leave a full aere of ground 
n to unmown on account of the burrows of ground- 
two hogs. The holes, too, are dangerous to farm 
oup animals, 

the Ground hogs are not hard to shoot, and can 
reat often be caught in steel traps, but the really 
the effective way to get them is by the use of poi- 
jon, @ 80n gases. As the hole has two or more open 
Bea ends, these must be closed as soon as the gas- 
and forming material is put in, so that the gas can 
n is hot escape. Carbon bisulphide is a poison usu- 
‘ion, ally obtainable at drug stores. 


dam It is a heavy, inflammable 
liquid and its fumes are dan- 
Zerous to breathe. It is also 
dangerous if brcught near a 


con lighted lamp, cigarette, ete. 
reat espite its unpleasantness, it 
the Works well, About three 
y as ounces are poured on waste, 
the burlap, rags or other absorb- 
. to ent material, which is then 
ten pushed far down into the hole. 


pon | The opening is then closed, 






sear Care being taken to not cover 
sent the poison; the other holes 
S008 should have been previously 
rion Me Cilled. 

me A better gas and an easier 
» of treatment has been found in 





€ use of calcium cyanide, 
Which may be bought of R. 8. 
frrick, secretary of the State 
Horticultural Society, at the 
Btate House, Des Moines, This 
% used in the form of a 
| 7'8t. which is blown into the 
es with a powder gun, or 








Clear away the new mound, expose the runway and apply calcium cyanide. 


By J. E. Guthrie 


the granulated or flake form may be put far 
down in the holes with a tablespoon, and the 
holes closed. Less is needed when the ground 
is moist. 

Of all of Iowa’s native rodent pests, the 
pocket gopher is the most harmful, its yearly 
damage being estimated by Dr. Dayton Stoner 
at a half million dollars for the state, and most 
of this can be saved when people realize that 
co-operation on the part of all the farmers of a 
neighborhood can be relied upon to give almost 
complete control. Railroads are glad to co- 
operate with farmers when a community gopher 
drive is on, and may be relied upon to destroy 
those on their right of way. The destruction 
of the pests on a single farm does little good, 
as it is soon reinfested from neighboring ter- 
ritory. At certain seasons of the year the ani- 





GETTING RID OF RODENTS 


Have you a little bull snake in your corn 
crib? No farm is complete without one, 
says Professor Guthrie. Or if bull snakes 
are scarce, a black snake will do. Should 
your women folks or your hired man have 
prejudices against snakes, the next best 
thing is to apply the gas and poison meth- 
ods outlined in this article. Gophers, rats, 
ground-squirrels and their kin can pretty 
nearly eat a farmer out of house and home. 
Here’s how to make them sorry they eve 
moved onto your place. 











mals wander widely and begin many new bur- 
rows. The problem should be a township or 
county-wide one. Gopher damage consists in 
the destruction of the roots of all kinds of 
plants and trees, and in the throwing up of 
the rows of mounds which are so characteristic 
of this animal. It is said that one gopher may 
excavate a mile of tunnels in the course of 
a year. 

Fortunately, gophers have a sweet tooth for 
parsnips, sweet potatoes, carrots, ete., which 
partly atones for their failure, under lowa con- 
ditions, to respond to treatment with ¢yanide 
gas. Baits made by slicing these roots about 
a half inch square by an inch long are washed 
and drained. Over four quarts of the moist 
baits is dusted a mixture of one-eighth ounce 
of powdered strychnine, This should be sifted 
slowly over the baits as they are stirred so as 
to distribute the poison evenly. Locate the 
tunnels by means of a probe—the end rod of a 
wagon will do. A foot or two back from the 





flat side of the fresh mounds the open tunnel 











FIGHTING THE FURRY FARM PESTS 


Gas and Poison Treatmet for Ground-Squirrels, Gophers and Rats 


ean be felt as the point breaks thru into it. 
Enlarge the hole sufficiently with a sharpened 
hoe handle so that one or two baits may be 
dropped in; then close the probe hole. 

In ease not all the gophers are poisoned, it is 
well to complete the work by the use of some 
of the special gopher traps to be found at the 
hardware stores. Some of them are excellent. 

Gray and striped ground-squirrels are among 
the easiest to control of any of the rodents un- 
der Iowa conditions . Indeed, it is hardly worth 
while to attempt to.control them, excepting 
around the corn fields, In the meadows they 
eat so many weed seeds and grasshopers that 
they may be of some value. This is especially 
true of the striped kind. Calcium cyanide 
works especially well for ground-squirrels. It 
may be used in the powder form and applied 
with a powder gun, a couple of puffs of the 
dust at each hole, and the hole does not even 
have to be closed. The squirrel usually dies at. 
the mouth of the burrow or just inside. The 
granulated or flake form will answer in place 
of the dust, a spoonful being placed down in 
the hole, which is then closed. The expense is 
very small, especially for the labor. The tost 
of the poison is from 18 to 40 cents a pound, 
according to the amount bought. 


The Control of Field Mice 


When field mice become troublesome. as they 
sometimes do, the danger of their girdling 
young fruit trees in the winter makes it desir- 
able to do away with them. The first thing to 
be done is to keep fence rows clear of weeds 
and rubbish in the fall, thus depriving them of 
shelter and allowing their natural enemies, the 
hawks, owls, skunks and civets, a chance at 
them. The best way to kill them is by the poi- 
son method. To prepare the poison, dissolve a 
half ounce of strychnia sulfate in a pint of 
boiling water and add a pint of thick syrup. 
Stir thoroly. This amount will poison half a 
bushel of wheat, which should have every ker- 
nel coated with the poison. After drying, the 
bait may be placed in small one and one-half 
inch tiles or under loose boards, so that the mice 
and not the birds will get it, 

Barium carbonate is another good poison, be- 
ing without odor or taste. Use one part of the 
carbonate to four parts of meal or flour with 
water enough to make a stiff dough. A little 
sugar may be added. Cut the dough into piecés 
as big as a pea. If this is used in winter, it 
should not be put on top of the snow, as the 
mice work under the snow crust. 

Altho moles are not rodents, yet they are 
often thought of as mice, and frequently are 
blamed for damage caused by the field mies 
which sometimes use their burrows. Sometimes 
moles are valuable in clearing up an infestation 
of white grubs, cut-worms and 
wire-worms. Most of their oth- 
er food is earth-worms and 
ants. They are seldom taken 
with poisoned bait, but cal- 
cium cyanide dust blown into 
the burrow every fifteen feet 
is effective. Mole traps, espe- 
cially designed for catching 
these animals, are far more 
successful than the ordinary 
steel traps. Experiments con- 
ducted at Iowa State College 
indicate that the loop or chok- 
er type of mole trap is much 
better than either the guillo- 
tine or scissors pattern; altho 
any of them set according to 
directions, coupled with a lit- 
tle experience, will get results. 
A recent circular, No. 88, from 
the Iowa state experiment sta- 
tion, at Ames, is devoted to 
treatment of the mole in Iowa. 

Occasionally, cottontail rab- 
bits become very troublesome 
in the (Concluded on page 9) 
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middle-west met at Des Moines last week. 
There were Farm Bureau men from lowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Minnesota. There were 
Farmers’ Union men from the same states and 
from Illinois, South Dakota and Arkansas as 
well. There were representatives from the Mis- 
souri Farm Clubs. There were men from the 
Iowa Grange. There were 
spell-binders from northwest- 
ern groups that claim to have 
a straight descent from the 
Non-Partisan League. There 
were representatives of the 
co-operative terminal com- 
mission firms, of the farm- 
ers’ elevators, of the old 
Equity Exchange. All kinds 
Milo Reno of farm leaders were there, 
men who said but little €nd 
talked business, and men who made the walls 
shake with their oratory and rehearsed the 
crime of 1920 in detail. 

What happened? The most obvious and per- 
haps the most important fact was that nobody 
had to send in a riot call. Some of the organ- 
izations present had fought each other rather 
more bitterly than any of them had ever fought 
Wall Street or the Board of Trade. There were 
all the materials present for a first-class ex- 
plosion. Timid spectators with one eye on the 
fire bucket waited for the crash thru a day and 
a half. Sometimes the sizzling of the fuse was 
evident, but the explosion did not come. 

It was fitting and symbolie of the new atti- 
tude of amity that Milo Reno, scarred veteran 
of a dozen bitter battles inside and outside of 
“the Farmers’ Union, opened the session by de- 
claring it was time for farm organizations to 
decide what principles, what aims, they had 
in common, and to agree to work together on 
those things. ‘‘The Farmers’ Union,’’ he 


T niaate- odd farm organizations of the 





MID-WEST FARMERS ADOPT PROGRAM 


Conference Centers on Export Plan and Co-operative Marketing 


By Donald R. Murphy 


hard fighting from the middle-west. These 
farm leaders don’t want government control of 
the co-operative movement. 

Congressman L, J. Dickinson, who led the 
fight against Hooverization of agricultural co- 
operation in the house last spring, won a big 
ovation from the crowd when he declared: ‘‘I 
am not in favor of having our Department of 
Agriculture controlled by any other depart- 
ment of the government.’’ 


Committee to Work Out the Details 


On co-operation itself, the platform is per- 
haps purposely vague. Tt holds for producer 
controlled co-operatives and leaves to the com- 
mittee the working out of more detailed plans. 
The committee appointed to draw up the plat- 
form was made permanent for this purpose. 

This program may seem to some to be a bit 
short of perfection and completeness. To those 
who know farm organizations and their ways it 
is a marvel to see agreement on even a few ma- 
jor premises. Some day it may be possible to 
draw up a detailed program for co-operation 
and to specify exactly what types should be 
fostered. That day is not here yet. Meanwhile 
progress has been made. 

It was almost a year ago that the American 
Council of Agriculture was created at St. Paul 
to work for the enactment into law of the prin- 
ciples of the McNary-Haugen bill. Last week, 
many of those who met at St. Paul and others 
who fought shy of the St. Paul meeting, re- 
newed or pledged for the first time their loyal- 
ty to the cause of agricultural equality. 

How ean ean this platform be carried out? 
The matter of farm legislation was discussed by 
several speakers the first day, Senator Brook- 
hart made some suggestions on a modification 


- >= 


of the export plan, modifications which would 
introduce eventual ownership and control of the 
corporation by farm organizations themselves 
and include a co-operative financing system. 
“Hirth, of Missouri, founder of the Farm 
Clubs, and one of the staunch supporters of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, declared: ‘‘If the agri. 
cultural interests of the country will unite, 
we can get the legislation we 
want.’’ 

With this as a text, Con- 
gressman Dickinson, of Iowa, 
outlined a plan for getting 
the farmers of the east and 
south behind a new export 
plan measure. This plan, on 
which we have already com- 
mented in Wallaces’ Farmer, 
ties up federal support and 
farmer control of co-opera- 
tives with the export play itself. Dickinson 
stressed the fact that to make any progress in 
the legislative field, it was necessary to go after 
the job of getting enough votes in a cold-blood- 
ed fashion. The east and south are interested 
in co-operative progress more than in the ex- 
port plan; the way to get votes, therefore, is to 
help the east and south on their program and 
so secure help from them for the middle-west. 

The legislative part of the platform of the 
conference is well defined, On co-operation, 
the big job is yet to be done, and by the per- 
manent committee. ‘‘Farmer control’’ is the 
only principle so far laid down. Perhaps just 
that is enough to start with. Too few co 
operatives are really so organized as to be con- 
trolled by producer patrons, 

The temporary committee on resolutions was 
made permanent by action of the conference 
the second day. Individual representatives of 
the different organizations will probably be 
changed in some instances. It is possible 





L. J. Dickinson 





added, ‘‘is ready to join with any group 
on a program of this sort.’’ 

And to this C. E. Hearst, president of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau, responded: 
“The Iowa Farm Bureau wants to co- 
operate with every other farm organiza- 
tion on a program that will really bene- 
fit the farmers. We are willing to do 
everything we can to help.’”’ 


Good Beginning—and Good End 


It was a good beginning. And the’ 
end? In the box on this page are the 
“resolutions adopted by the conference. 
‘They were adopted at noon of the second 
day and no one east a vote against them. 
' What is the significance of the reso- 
‘iutions? First in importance, probably 
*+this at least was the idea President 
"Reno emphasized in his call for the con- 
» yention—was the declaration that farm- 
ers henceforth are not willingly going to 
' depend on increases in land value, in 
lucky accidents of various kinds, to make 
them a living, They want the cost of 
production plus a profit that other in- 
dustries try for and most of them get. 
_ Of course, cost of production is a wide 
term; the conference did not stop to 
fight over a definition; it meant that the 
farmer was entitled to equality with oth- 
er industries and took this phrase as a 
Short cut in saying it. 

The platform showed the belief of a 
sizable portion of the farm organizations 
' of the middle-west that one way to get 
equality for agriculture was to pass an 
export bill. The conference placed itself 
behind the efforts of the American 
Council of Agriculture to frame a mea- 
” sure that would keep the exportable sur- 
Plus of any crop from depressing the 

domestic price. 
: The platform showed also that any 
prts to put over bills like the Capper- 
ms, of the last session, will meet 





MIDDLE-WEST FARM PLATFORM 


The following resolutions were adopted by represent- 
atives of most of the farm organizations of the middle- 
west in a conference at Des Moines last week. Equality 
for agriculture thru creation of an export corporation 
and development of co-operation and epposition to fed- 
eral control of co-operative work were points stressed. 





In order to unify and co-ordinate the activities of the 
various farm organizations represented at this conven- 
tion, both with respect to economic and legislative pro- 
grams, your committee has agreed on the following state- 
ment of program principles and program: 
First, we recognize the fundamental principle gov- 
erning all successful enterprises; that cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit is necessary to the success of the 
industry in order to establish and maintain prices on 
farm commodities; in conformity with this principle it is 
necessary that farmers be organized to regulate and con- 
trol the marketing of their products. 
Second, we endorse and support the principle of co- 
operative marketing, the farmers to be placed in control 
of their own marketing machinery, including such ter- 
minal facilities as may be necessary for the orderly mar- 
keting of products. 
Third, to insure to the farmer the cost of production 
plus an average profit of not less than 5 per cent, we urge 
the creation by congress of an export corporation with 
adequate capitalization for the purpose of buying so 
much of the available surplus of agricultural production 
as may be necessary to that end, the financing and func- 
tioning of this corporation to be properly directed and 
safeguarded by proper provision in the organization law 
and in such way as will provide for the administration of 
said corporation by a board of farmers, nominated by the 
various producing farm organizations. 
In order to carry out the program.of this conference, 
a permanent joint committee shall be selected consisting 
of one member from each participating organization, and 
from such organizations as may hereafter affiliate. 
This committee is hereby authorized to develop ways 
and means of bringing about joint action on the part of 
all farm organizations, both with respect to economic and 
legislative measures, both state and national. 


that other organizations may come in. 
The list follows: 


The Conference Committee 


The members of the permanent com- 
mittee and the organizations which they 
represent are: William Hirth, Colum- 
bia, Mo., Missouri Farmers’ Association, 
chairman; A, ©. Davis, Little Rock, 
Ark., Farmers’ Educational and Co-op- 
erative Union of America; C. H. Rich- 
ardson, Webster City, lowa, National 
Corn Growers’ Association; Charles E, 
Hearst, Des Moines, lowa Farm Bureau 
Federation; Geo. N. Peek, Chicago, 
American Council of Agriculture; C. C. 
Talbott, Forbes, N. D., Farmers’ Equity 
Union; A. W. Ricker, Minneapolis, Na- 
tional Producers’ Alliance; James F. { 
Mullaney, Kankakee, Ill., Farmers’ Na- 
tional Union of America; James Mana- 
han, St. Paul, Equity Co-operative Ex- 
change; John Tromble, Salina, Kan., 
Kansas Farmers’ Union; Milo Reno, Des 
Moines, Iowa Farmers’ Union; J. W. 
Batchellor, Mission Hill, 8. D., South 
Dakota Farmers’ Union; Albert Fickler, 
Stanton, Neb., and H. G. Keeney, 0 
Omaha, Nebraska Farmers’ Union; D. 
M. Guthrie, Marissa, Ill., [linois Farm- 
ers’ Union; C. B. Stewart, Lincoln, Neby 
Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation; 
Ralph Snyder, Topeka, Kan., Kansas 
Farm Bureau Federation; J. F. Reed, 
St. Paul, Minnesota Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Ralph W. Smith, Newton, lowa 
State Grange; John F, Sullivan, Chicago 
Milk Produeers; Fred Bloss, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, Ottumwa Dairy Marketing Associ 
ation ; Ed Overvold, Watertown, South 
Dakota Producers’ Allianee; Clydé 
Bechtelheimer, Waterloo, Iowa ’Co-oper 
ative Creameries ; Elmer Crouthamel, 
Boone, Farmers’ Elevator Association of - 
Iowa; Oscar Barkeim, Lakeside, Mine 
Minnesota Farmers’ Union. 
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Fighting the Furry Farm 
Pests 
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Paris: 
(Continued from page 7) 


winter by girdling young fruit trees; 
and in summer by laying our gardens 





ild under tribute. The gun and the box 
the trap offer the best results under Iowa 
ves conditions where rabbits are regarded 
_ as essentially game animals of some 
importance. The winter is naturally 
rm the most favorable time to thin them 
the out as the meat and the sport are both 
Ti. good then. 
ite, Aside from plenty of the common 
gnap traps, the thing that seems best 
to recommend is the use of barium car- 
bonate dough, as in the case of the 
field mice spoken of above. As it is 
a relatively slow poison, the mice 
sometimes leave the buildings before 
‘they die—a great courtesy on their 
part. Of course it is necessary to be 
extremely cautious in the use of poi- 
sons, and to be absolutely certain that 
children can not get at them. There 
D is also the danger to poultry and other 
domestic animals to be guarded 
against. 
‘on This same poison is also exceed- 
m ingly useful in the war on rats. It is 
ter used in dough or oatmeal or may be 
od. mixed with grease and spread on 
ed bread, meat or fish and placed in or 
2X. near runways frequented by the rats. 
to It has been found that their desire to 
nd break into things makes them less sus- 
picious of the bait if it is put into 
h small paper sacks with the tops twist- 
e ed shut. The rats seem to think that 
yn, they are robbing somebody of some- 
2 thing, and so accept the bait more 
he readily. 
ist Like the pocket gopher, the rat 
20 yields best to community drives, but 
n- people too often assume that such a 
drive, after killing thousands of rats, 
should show its effect for years. Rats, 
as however, are such prolific animals that 
(¢;) they soon breed up to numbers again 
of if any are left in the neighborhood. 
be Calcium cyanide powder is useful 
le where they are in a network of holes 
in, under a barn. The gas from the ex- 
haust of an automobile will also work 
successfully if the burrows can be 
reached with a hose. However, the 
traps and poisons and dogs and cats 
m- are not the real answer to the rat 
ey problem. Cement them out of build- 
m- ings in the first place by the use of 
n, cement floors with cement foundations 
k around the edges set deep enough so 
p- that the rats will not dig under. The 
1 sills also should be laid in cement 
- and cement poured on top of the sills 
al around the bottoms of the studding. 
E. After all, there are ways of dealing 
aul with all these pests if we only know 
r0, their habits and food preferences. 
C. When we come to appreciate the enor- 
ty mous amount of damage done by the 
‘a rodents we will realize that we can 
RP not afford to allow them to eat at our | 
ae expense just because of the small out- 
a lay of thought, labor or expense neces- 
- sary to control them. 
X- 
2 Soybeans for Experimenti 
eg ybeans for Experimenting 
NV. The Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
th Association, Ames, Iowa, has soybeans 
oY, in small lots for trial purposes by 
of growers interested. 
D. It is a well recognized fact that soy- 
mM beans particularly suited for one pur- 
Dey Pose such as seed production or hog- 
n; ging down may not be so well adapted 
as to growing for hay or in corn for sil- 
d, age in that particular locality. The 
é Practice of growing soybeans in corn 
“ for hogging down has met a very 


hearty reception by the majority of 
Z0 those who have given them a trial. 

Other growers are particularly in- 
terested in having good pure beans 
to try for seed production purposes. 
The association has a few one-bushel 
lots of hand-picked Manchu soybeans, 
which they propose to let growers 
have who want to get a start of pure 
Manchu beans to try for seed produc- 
_ tion. The Manchu lots, either for seed 
_ © for hogging down, together with 





‘bag and inoculating material, will be 
supplied for a fee of $3. 


Peking soybeans are a later, some- 
what ranker growing variety. They 
stand up well, making them quite suit- 
able for silage purposes. One-bushel 
lots of these are available for that 
purpose. 

Soybeans have also been grown for 
hay the past few seasons. Peking soy- 
beans lend themselves readily to that 
purpose. A few one-bushel lots of the 
Peking will be supplied for this pur- 
pose to those wishing to give them a 
trial. A fee of $4 must necessarily 
accompany the application for a 
bushel of Peking soybeans. This cov- 
ers the cost of the beans, bag, and in- 
oculation material. 

The Dunfield soybean is a new va- 
riety of soybeans, giving much promise 
as a seed producer and a profitable 
bean for hogging down in southern 
Iowa. The seed supply is very lim- 
ited, and will be sent to growers in 
two-pound lots so long as the supply 
lasts. A fee of 50 cents should accom- 
pany the application to cover cost of 
seed, bag, inoculation material and 
postage. All questions or applications 
for any of the different lots of soy- 
beans should be sent to the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Association, 
Ames, Iowa. 


Alfalfa Versus Clover for Pig 
Pasture 


Alfalfa excelled red clover as a pas- 
ture for hogs in recent comparisons 
made at the Indiana station. Alfalfa 
proved capable of carrying more hogs 
per acre than clover and produced 
slightly larger gains with less corn 
than was required on clover pasture. 
The showing of clover pasture, how- 
ever, was very satisfactory. The two 
pastures carried eighteen to twenty 
spring pigs to the acre when the pigs 
were full fed and about seven pigs 
when limited grain feeding was prac- 
ticed. 

In one test pigs were fed a limited 
ration of two pounds of grain daily for 
each 100 pounds live weight. Part of 
the pigs grazed alfalfa and part clover 
pasture. Gains made by the two lots 
were practically identical, but the pigs 
on alfalfa required only 243 pounds of 
corn per 100 pounds of gain, compared 
with 255 pounds for the pigs on clover 
pasture. 

In a comparison of pigs which were 
full-fed corn and tankage on the two 
pastures the pigs on alfalfa outgained 
those on clover by a slight margin 
and required five pounds less corn and 
four and One-half pounds less tankage 
than the pigs which ran on clover 


pasture. 
se 





Co-operative Centralizers in Ohio 


(Continued from Page 3) 


basis of superior quality, made possi- 
ble by the receipt of cream in the best 
possible condition by direct motor 
trucking. 


. The history of the Lima plant, as we 
said before, is another story. Just a 
few facts for background. 


A number of years ago milk produc- 
ers around Lima had a loosely organ- 
ized bargaining association. Not 
knowing exactly what they ought to 
expect in the price line, nor having a 
strong enough organization to enforce 
demands that might have been reason- 
able, they attempted to reach price 
agreements with distributors of milk 
in the city. After trying to operate 
on this basis for a time they made cer- 
tain demands and were told, profanely, 
by one of the large distributors to 
take their milk back and feed it to the 
hogs. The co-operative disbanded. 
This distributor also happened to be 
the owner of a good sized creamery. 

This incident is told here only to 
emphasize the fact that the producers 
of that territory were co-operatively 
minded, and were not satisfied with 
their marketing conditions. That was 
in part the reason why several of the 
Lima producers attended a meeting 
of milk producers at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
several months later. 


At the Fort Wayne meeting, lead- 
ers of the Equity proposed the organ- 
ization of a co-operative creamery sim- 
ilar to the four other plants operated 
by that organization at that time. The 
Fort Wayne group didn’t warm up to 
the idea very much. But the Lima 
leaders, smarting under their former 
experiences, told the Equity men to 
come across the Ohio line and they 
would get a warmer reception. 

And they did. Leaders in the old 
association, and some others, met with 
the Equity group and formed the Eq- 
uity Creamery Company. About 1,200 
shares of $100 par value stock was 
sold, with the company incorporated 
for $200,000. They built a model plant 
(valued at about $150,000 and capable 
of turning out 1,000 pounds of butter 
an hour with room for expansion), and 
hired a good buttermaker. They 
opened for business Sept. 15, 1923, 
with a big rally and field day in con- 
nection with the opening. 

After operating a number of months 
the president of the concern stated 
that if every stockholder of the plant 
would send all his product thru the 
plant it would pay handsome divi 
dends. But it wasn’t paying dividends 
—and the volume of cream received 


was not sufficient to make the plant 
break even. 

But a word in defense of these stock- 
holders. Aside from the fact that they 
owned stock, they had no incentive to 
deliver to the plant nor was it made 
easy for them to do so. Scattered over 
considerable territory, they were hard 
to reach and under the circumstances 
it was much easier for them to deliver 
elsewhere, 

That, however, didn’t make the com- 
pany any money. Local leaders gath- 
ered to study some ways and means. 
Out of conferences grew a plan for a 
subsidiary organization with a con- 
tract to the Equity-Farm Bureau Asso- 
ciation to deliver cream. The asso- 
ciation, according to the contract, was 
to cross-contract with the creamery 
company for the disposition of the 
product furnished by the member. 

Organization of the association is 
not to be completed until there are 
2,000 cream producers as members. 
But while the work of securing con- 
tracts went forward, definite plans for 
cream routes were worked out which 
would bring volume to the creamery 
at once. With about half the speci- 
fied number of contract signers se- 
cured, about a dozen cream routes 
have been established, and the volume 
during the recent flush season ran up 
to better than 32,000 pounds a week. 
The number of producers delivering to 
the plant was only about half the num- 
ber of stockholders. There are now 
about 3,000 regularly and more than 
4,000 producers have used the plant. 

Strangely the opposite of Dayton 
plant experiences, the Lima creamery 
has never been bothered much with 
the sales problem. The company has 
been able ‘to dispose of all butter at 
good prices since churning was start- 
ed. Much of it goes on the Lima mar- 
ket and very little of it goes outside 
the state of Ohio. 

One reason given by those well ac- 
quainted with this plant for the sit- 
uation is the high quality of the prod- 
uct turned out. One buyer in Cleve- 
land has told officials of the company 
that he would rather have butter from 
the Lima plant than any other butter 
he can buy because of its quality. 

At the close of the past year the 
books of the butter business at Lima 
were not in red. The operations of the 
entire plant broke about even, but 
both the milk and ice cream depart- 
ments did not, and the butter man- 
ufacturing operations paid the ex- 
penses of the other departments of 
the organization, 















































































the 4 Thresher- 
men beat it 


Your corn may need rain this sum- 
mer, but rain never did any good 
for grain in the shock. 


Think how you'll enjoy a good 
“soaker,” if your grain is in the 
bin, or gone to market at early _ 
season prices,threshed by the Four 
Threshermen. 


Maybe you'll be lucky and get 
“threshed” early, but if you have 
your own thresher, you're bound 
to beat the rain. 


Let’s not have any grain sprouted 
‘in the shock this year. Send a 
post card for this book; it tells 
you how the Four Threshermen, 
Big Cylinder, Man Behind the 
Gun, the Steel Winged Beater 
and the Beating Shakers beat it, 


NICHOLS ¢ SHEPARD COMPANY 


AL t 

Threshers 
296 Marshall Street 
BATTLE CREEK 





Tractors 


MICHIGAN 


Send for 


your copy 


The book: “How 
a Good Thresher 
is Built” is free to 
farmers, n 

interesting 
the ichols 


ShepardT hreshers. 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 


An Improved — 
Steel Derrick 


For convenience in ‘moving an outside ~ 
farm elevator from one place to another 
and raising and adjusting the elevator to 
the desired height and angle, no device 
equals the improved all-steel four-wheel 
derrick shown here in use 
with a National Steel Port- 
able Elevator. The w 
are two feet in diameter ~ 
with 3%-inch oval tires, — 
which assures easy haule 
ing even over 
ground, Raising 












IO 


elevator is accomplished by worm and ~ 
worm wheel, which enables the operator ~ 
to handle the elevator with ease and stop 
it at any desired height or angle to ace ~ 
commodate any crib with or without @ — 
cupola: As shown in the illustration, j 
foot, or lower end of the levee rests - 
solidly upon the ground when in opera= 

tion, thereby relieving the derrick of most — 
of the strain of supporting the elevator. 


This derrick, together with the type 
outside elevator as illustrated, makes f 













ideal combination for the farmer. The” 
elevator is built for strength, durabi y 
and ease of operation. Each section A 





this elevator has 16 bends. This mes 
no bucking, branes or sag 
mum of repairs and upkeep. 

Complete information regard 
sturdy elevator and the improv 
derrick upon which it is mounted 
had by writing for illustrated cat: 
will be sent entirely without c 
by addressing The i 
ufacturing Com y, 07 McCilun 
Bioomington, Illinois. 
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New Terminal Association 


Representatives of the livestock pro- 
ducers of seven corn belt states, in con- 
ference at Des Moines last week, de- 
cided, in order to bring about closer 
eo-operation between the terminal live 
stock commission companies they are 
now operating, to form a national or- 
ganization. Representatives of eight 
co-operative livestock commission com- 
panies organized by the Farmers’ 
Union or Farm Clubs, attended the 
conference. These companies handled 
in 1924 over $88,000,000 worth of live 
stock and paid back to their farmer 
patrons $586,365.14 in patronage divi- 
dends. 

The purposes of the national organ- 
ization which is to be known as the 
Farmers’ National Co-operative Live- 
stock Marketing Association, were out- 
lined in the by-laws as follows: (1) 
To bring about a closer co-operation 
between the various co-operative live- 
stock commission companies; (2) to 
interpret and furnish to livestock ship- 
ping associations and producers, infor- 
mation secured from the United States 
Department of Agriculture and other 
sources; (3) to assist in the forming 
of other co-operative livestock commis- 
sion companies where needed; (4) to 
assist in the more orderly marketing 
of livestock. 

The officers of the new association 
are: President, John Tromble, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Farmers’ Union; 
vice-president, H. G. Keeney, president 
of the Nebraska Farmers’ Union; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Howard A. Cowden, 
secretary of the Missouri Farmers’ 
Association. The following are mem- 
ters of the temporary board of direc- 
tors: James Manahan, St. Paul; BD. B. 
Ferguson, Chicago; H. G. Keeney, 
Omaha; Albert Fickler, Sioux City; 
John Tromble, Kansas City; Milo 
Reno, St. Joseph, and Howard A. Cow- 
den, St. Louis. 







































Honor Burnett of Nebraska 


A quarter century af service to Ne- 
braska agricultural education and live- 
stock advancement was celebrated at 
‘the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Thursday evening, 
April 2, when a banquet, attended by 
- 400 admirers, was tendered Dean E. A. 
Burnett of the college. 

Dean Burnett came to the animal 
husbandry department of .the college 
- over twenty-five years ago, when the 
- entire college of agriculture embraced 
one brick building, one old cement 
house, and a house for the superin- 
‘tendent. Today the college has nine 
e buildings, among which are the 

agricultural engineering build- 
ing in the world, one of the best- 
known dairy buildings in the country, 
and the best-equipped plant for ani- 
‘Mal pathology in the Mississippi val- 
ley. Several substations have been es- 
tablished to study and develop the ag- 
“rieulture of different sections of the 
When Dean Burnett came to the col- 
‘Tege there was no real college of agri- 
culture, collegiate instruction in that 
‘subject having been given in connec- 
‘tion with the old Industrial College. 
“A school of agriculture of secondary 
grade was just being established. 
From these modest beginnings the in- 
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Shorts for Pigs 


‘A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“With corn at $1.03 per bushel and 

‘the best grade of shorts at $34 a ton, 
would it pay us to feed shorts to our 





“pasture? We ordinarily feed our pigs 
tankage and corn from self-feeders. If 
“you advise feeding shorts, would you 
Saas or dry, and in what propor- 
h corn, shorts and tankage at 
sent prices it will pay most farm- 
to feed some shorts. Where self- 
mers are used, we would suggest 















using the corn in one self-feeder and 
a mixture of four parts shorts and one 
part tankage in the other. A large 
number of experiments indicate that 
when shorts are fed in connection 
with corn and tankage at the rate of 
one or two pounds per pig daily that 
it is ordinarily worth as much or 
slightly more than corn, pound for 
pound. In fact, Henry and Morrison 
state in their book that as an average 
of a large number of trials, a high 
grade of shorts fed in this‘way are 
equal per hundred pounds to one hun- 
dred and eight pounds of corn plus 
eleven pounds of tankage. When 
shorts are fed in larger amounts or 
when they completely take the place 
of corn, they are not nearly so valua- 
ble, averaging eighty to eighty-five per 
cent as effective per hundred pounds 
as corn. 


Who Should Own a Cultipacker? 


An Iowa reader, whose corn ground 
is very loose, wonders if he should 
buy a cultipacker, so that after he 
plants his corn he can go over it with 
the cultipacker and thus facilitate the 
movement of moisture toward the sur- 


face from below. 

What do our readers think of such 
toofs as the roller and cultipacker? 
Unquestionably, they are exceptionally 
useful on winter wheat in the early 
spring, and in an occasional season 
they are tremendously worth while on 
corn ground. Are they worth while 
in the average season on the average 
corn belt soil? We will be glad to 
hear both from those who are enthusi- 
astically in favor of the cultipacker or 
those who may have been disappointed 
in its use, 








Sources of Durdc Jersey 
Winners 
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(Continued from page 6) 

is represented among the leaders by 
a son, Pathmarker, and a grandson, 
Pathmaster. King of Pathmasters, by 
Pathmaster, also traces to Pathfinder. 
Prophetstown Chief, the sire of Path- 
finder, likewise finds a place among 
the twenty leaders. As the _ table 
shows, the blood of Pathfinder has 
been more widely diffused among the 
winners of the past three years than 
that of any other sires except the two 
Sensations. 

Walt’s Top Colonel, long important 
as a sire of Duroc winners, ranks 
fourth, the same position he occupied 
in the 1921-1923 table. Morton’s Top 
Colonel, sire of Walt’s Top Colonel, is 
also in the table. Orion Cherry King, 
for several years head of this tabula- 
tion of Duroc sires, has now fallen to 
sixth place. Cherry King Orion 3d, a 
son, and Stilts, a grandson, represent 
Orion Cherry King in the table. Most 
of the Sensations trace to him also, 
since his son, Cherry King Orion 3d 
was the sire of the dam of Great Orion 
Sensation. 

Animals in which the blood of Orion 
Cherry King and Walt’s Top Colonel 
has been a close-up and important fac- 
tor have won a smaller share of the 
prizes at late National Swine Shows 
than was the case from 1916 to 1921. 
These two sires have not been suc- 
ceeded in the table of leaders by the 
number of younger boars springing 
from them that has been true of Great 
Orion Sensation and Great Sensation. 
During the past three years the trend 
of Duroc winnings has been to in- 
crease the prestige of the Sensations 
and Pathfinder at the expense of 
Walt’s Top Colonel and Orion Cherry 
King. 

Dropping out the results of the 1921 
show and adding these of 1924 to the 
three-year cycle has. brought about a 
number of changes in both the mem- 
bership and ranking of the boars in 
the list of leaders. From the table as 
it was constituted ending in 1923, five 
boars have been eliminated, including 
Cherry King, Great Wonder, Colonel 














Buy Direct 


on 


Think of it! 
Battery, guaranteed 
Other cars in proportion. 


and sell direct to you. 


Guaranteed For Three Years 


% Life” Battery is fully 1 O. 50 
Every “Longer e we $ m 


covered with a written guarantee. 


don’t ask that you take our word for it— 
uarantee “Longer Life” Batteries 


we 
for three years in writing. 


True To Their Name 


You get longer life, 
more 
Life” 
withstand hardest service. 
erience years can produce, 


won't leak. 


er UE 
Save 25 is 30% 


Only $10.50 for a Ford 
for three years. 
We can do it 
because we make our own Batteries 


better Service, 
ower and pep for your “Longer 
ollar than you ever thought pos- 
sible. You'll be surprised how well they 
Built of 
best materials and most skilled ex- 
Enclosed 
n rubber case that won’t break and 
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For Fords, other cars in proportion 














Send no money 


Order your Ford Battery—we ship 
c. 0. d, subject to your inspection at 
express office. For full specifi 
cations on other cars, write 
us at once. No obligations. 


“LONGER LIFE” BATTERY CO, 
Dept. W-3, DES MOINES, IOWA 

























Cherry King 6th, Van’s Orion Cherry 
King and Big Orion Sensation. Jn the 
new table their places are taken by 
Unique Sensation, Pathmaster, Bea- 
consfield, Great Orion Sensation, Path- 
marker and King of Pathmasters. 





Handling Clover or Alfalfa Hay 














OTTAWA 
FARM ELEVATOR 


Durable and mechanically built, 
io waste of grain. Heavy pintle 
link chain—does not unhook. 
Durable buckets with mal- 
leable iron ends. Perfect de- 
livery at head. 

Pioneers in the farm 


Elevator Business 


First to place the farm elevator on the market, 
full line bucket and portable elevators. 

























(Continued from page 6) 

wire “stickers” may be used to hold 
down the corners. Where this system 
is used the hay is usually left cocked 
up for a couple of days, and in unfa- 
vorable weather even longer. If it is 
bunched in 80 to 100 pound cocks it 
will require thirty or forty caps per 
acre. 

Whatever the method used in han- 
dling alfalfa, it should be remembered 
that nearly half the weight of the en- 
tire plant is in the leaves, and that 
two-thirds of the food value is in the 
leaves. They contain nearly four 
times as much protein as 2,800 pounds 
of bran; hence every effort should be 
made to save the leaves. It has been 
been found that alfalfa in one-tenth 
bloom stage contains 18.5 per cent 
protein; in half bloom, 14.6 per cent; 
and in full bloom, 12.9 per cent. The 
starting of tillers or new shoots at the 
crown, means that the old stems and 
leaves are no longer growing, and 
should be cut off. By cutting late, 
after the alfalfa is in full bloom, there 
is a loss on two crops—the late hay is 
stemmy because the leaves have fallen 
off, and woody because it is too ripe; 
cutting the new set of shoots delays 
the next crop, and allows the weeds 
to get a start. Late cutting and care- 
1ess handling may reduce the value 
of the crop one-half. 





Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, May 25-31 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a. m.; 
11:31 a..m.; 12:01 p. th.; 12:81 p. mi; 2:01 
p. m.; 1:25 p.m. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
noon and 1:30 p, m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
11:30 in, the morning and also at noon 
and 2:0@ in the afternoon. Covers all of 
the leading western markets, but with 
special attention to St. Louis. 

Music and Amusement Programs 


Ames, WOI, 270—Monday, 10:00 p. m., 
music; Thursday, 8:15 p. m., music, 
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KING & HAMILTON Co. 
DEPT. B. 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
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Des Moines Silo & Mtg. Company 
40s N, Y. Ave. Des Moines, 














Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday, Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 8:00 to 9:00, 9:00 to 10:00; 
Wednesday, 8:00 to 9:00; 9:00 to 11:30; 
Thursday, 7:20 to 8:15, musical program; 
Friday, 9:00 to 11:30 p. m., midnight re- 
vue; Saturday, 8:35 to 10:30 p. m. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Friday, 8:00 p. my 
music. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Tuesday, 6:30 
music; Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., musio; 
Thursday, 7:00 to 9:00 p. m., music; Fri- 
day, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p 
m., music, 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mone 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00; 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00, 

Iowa “City, WSUI, 484—Sunday, from 
9:00 to 9:30, and occasionally vesper serve 
ices from 4:00 to 5:00 p. m. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:00, dinner hour 
program, every evening but Wednesday 
and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every night but 
Wednesday, 

St. Louis, -KSD, 545—Monday, 9:00 B 
m.; Tuesday, 6:00 p. m.; Wednesday, 7:00 
p.m.; 3:00 p. m., special religious pageant; 
Friday, 7:30 p. m.; Saturday, 7:00 p. mj 
musical programs. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev 
ery night except Tuesday, 6:30 to 10:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:25 to 
1:25 p. m.; sacred service, Sunday, 3:00 te 
4:00 and 6:30 to 8:00 p. m.; ladies’ hour 
matinee, 3:00 to 4:00 p. m. each week-day. 

Talks 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday, 6:33 Ds 
m., “Monthly Analysis of the Farm Mat 
kets,’ by H. W. Moorhouse, of the Brooke 
mire Economic Service. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Wednesday evé* 
ning, Mr. Jordan, on ‘‘New Life for the 
Community Church.” Tuesday evening 
Mr. Evans will talk on “The Purebred 
Hog Trail.” Talks also will be given OM — 
Monday and Tuesday noons, 
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RADIO EXPERIENCE WANTED 


We are interested in finding out what 
use our farm subscribers are making 
the radio, what service it has been 
them in a business way or in the way 
entertainment. For the best letter @ 
this subject, on or before May 30, @ 
award of $5 will be given. Keep , 
letter down to 500 words, and address 1 
Radio Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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_ ‘the soil, assist in holding moisture, 
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CULTIVATING CORN 


Corn Plowing Hints From an Illinois Farmer 


By MARION R, FINLEY 


HE cultivation of corn is consid- 


‘(2 ered by many farmers as a long, 


tedious and tiresome farming opera- 
tion. But is this necessary? Are 
there not ways of lessening the 
gnount of actual cultivation necessary 
to raise a good crop of corn and at the 
game time receive greater returns in 
yield? 

To begin with, it is necessary to cul- 
tivate corn for three main reasons, 
gamely, aeration, moisture conserva- 
tion and to kill weeds, and we find the 
last far the most important. On our 
farm we try to use methods before 
planting our corn which will lessen 
the need for cultivation. The raising 
of legumes in a rotation not only aer 
ates the soil but adds fertility and 
helps conserve moisture. A little ex- 
tra preparation of the seed bed will 
make the actual cultivation easier and 


Jessen the amount necessary to be | 


done. Two to four lap disking, depend. 
ing on the condition of the soil, usually 
gives a seed bed which will hold moist- 
ure and be fairly free from weeds. An 
extra lap disking will often save on 
cultivation and we all know it is easier 
to disk three acres than cultivate one. 
ji once heard Dr. Burlison, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, make the statement 
that 80 per cent of the cultivation of 
corn should be done before the corn is 
actually planted, and I believe we will 
all agree with him. 


After we have a good seed bed pre- | 


pared and the corn planted we watch 
for an opportunity to harrow the corn 
just before it comes up if the weeds 
begin to start. This harrowing is 
often as good as one cultivation. Oc- 
casionally the rotary hoe is used at 
this time with good results. This is 
about all the indirect cultivation 
which we can do but it greatly lessens 
the tiresome work with the two 
wheeled cultivator. 


Thinks One-Row Cultivator Best 


We are “old-fashioned” enough to 
believe that we can not cultivate 
more than one row at a time and do a 
satisfactory job. We take our time 
the first time over, not attempting to 
plow more than six to seven acres per 
day. We find that a weed left in a 
hill after the first cultivation has lit- 
tle to fear of being molested from 
then on. The first two cultivations 
are made with the diamond pointed 
shovels. The shovels are set with the 
idea of getting all of the weeds and 
leaving the ground as level as possi- 
ble. We follow the plan of giving the 
corn two real good cultivations right 
at the start, since our farming opera- 
tions do not always permit a third 
cultivation and never a fourth. The 
second crop of alfalfa and wheat har- 
Vest come in just about the time for a 
third and fourth cultivation and these 
crops must be harvested in spite of the 
corn plowing. The third cultivation, 
when time permits for such an opera- 
tion, is done with the surface plow. 
The blades are set almost flat so they 
will cut off any weeds, leave a mulch 
©n the surface, and only cut a mini- 
Mum of corn roots. We sometimes 
find that a late cultivation does more 
damage to the corn root system than 
it does good in killing weeds and con- 
serving moisture. 

Possibly many will not agree with us 

the number of cultivations neces 
Sary to raise a good crop of corn. We 
May add here that a yield of seventy: 
five bushels has been obtained with 
Only two cultivations. We may have 
& little advantage over some of our 
Reighbors in having a brown silt loam 
Which is well drained. However, any 
er can profit in his farming oper- 
ations by plowing under legumes and 
top residues which will add fertility 








and lighten the soil so it may be more 
easily worked. In addition a good 
seed bed is a great asset and it takes 
very little more labor to prepare a 
good one than a poor one, All these 
factors should lighten the burden of 
actual cultivation, but should increase 
the “burden” on the farmer’s pocket- 
book by more shekels rolling into it. 





Barley Outyields Oats 


In actual pounds of grain per acre 
barley has outyielded oats at the Ne- 
braska experiment station in a com- 
parison that has run for eleven years 
and is reported in Nebraska Bulletin 
201. Kherson oats and Manchurian 
barley have been grown in comparison 
at the station for eleven years. As an 


average of this period the oats have 
yielded 49 bushels and the barley 33.4 
bushels per acre. Reduced to pounds 
of threshed grain, the yields have av- 





eraged 1,568 pounds per acre for oats 
and 1,603 pounds for barley. Without 
the hulls, barley had a considerably 
greater yield advantage over oats, the 
yields being 1,363 pounds of unhulled 
barley and 1,098 pounds of unhulled 
oats per acre. In only three of the 
eleven seasons did barley fail to out- 
yield oats in pounds of feed per acre. 

T. A. Kiesselbach and W. E. Lyness, 
in charge of the experiments, say: 
“When it is taken into consideration 
that approximately 15 per cent of the 
weight of barley is hull, as compared 
with 30 per cent for oats, the superior- 
ity of the yield of barley becomes 
more apparent. Calculated on a hull- 
free basis, barley outyielded oats 24.1 
per cent by weight.” 

The results of this test should be of 
particular significance to corn belt 
farmers this spring. The corn situa- 
tion favors the use of barley this year 
as a source of early summer feed for 
livestock. Aside from the special con- 
sideration which should be given it 
this year, barley deserves a larger 
place in the corn belt rotation on the 
strength of its favorable showing 
against oats in this Nebraska test and 
others which have been made in the 
middle-west. The chief drawback of 
barley is that it is more necessary to 
grind it than any other grain. 
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Keeping Down Growth Along 
the Fence 


A North Dakota correspondent 
writes: 

“I have been wondering if it would 
be a good idea to mix up a solution of 
salt and water and use same to kill ali 
growth along a permanent woven wire 
fence. Have you any suggestions as 
to this? Strength of solution, how 
often applied, tests of same being tried, 
and so on? Quack grass is especially 
bad in such cases and I should like to 
try it out if you think it practicable.” 

We used to use a strong salt so- 
lution when I was a boy to kill out sor- 
rel and such undesirable weeds, and 
we know that it is very effective in 
killing off most any kind of vegetation, 
and we believe that it would even kill 
quack grass. We generally used pretty 
nearly a saturated solution, which can 
be made by stirring salt into a barrel 
of water and letting it stand several 
hours. If salt still remains in the bot- 
tom, the solution is practically a sat- 
urated one. One or two applications of 
this a season ought to keep the quack 
grass down. Care should be taken to 
keep the salt off the fencing, as it, will 
probably destroy the galvanizing. We 
should be glad to hear from any of our 
readers who have tried out this plan. 

























































































The Threefold Basis 
of Northland Reserve 


No effort has been spared in 
making Northland Oil the finest 
motor lubricant that can be pro- 
duced. The crude oil used is 


Pure Pennsylvania 
—recognized as the highest 
rade crude oil in the wov-ld. 
his crude is first 
~ Thoroughly Filtered 
—because filtration is the safest 
method of developing the quality 
of Pennsylvania Crude. It is 
then 
Specially Prepared 
by a process that removes the 
last trace of impurity and still 
further strengthens the lubri- 
cating value of Northland Oil. 


The care taken in producing 
Northland Oil gives it the neces- 
sary reserve and stamina to 
fully protect your engine from 
the time the oil is put in until 
it is changed. 
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ESERVE is as vital to motor 
oils as to motors. Reserve 


takes one car spinning over the 
hilltop, while another struggles 
up in second. Reserve enables 
Northland Oil to continue giv- 
ing your motor excellent lubri- 
cation long after ordinary oil 
would have stopped doing its 
work properly. 


As is often the case with cars, 
ordinary oil usually gets away 
to a good start. But, after it 
has served about half its time, 
it begins to weaken. 
engine must struggle on, trying 
to function without the proper 
protection of lubrication. 
is the period when the vitality 


Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co., Waterloo, Iowa 
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Reserve in the Oil Keeps 
Reserve in Your Engine 
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of your motor may be so 
lowered that even the repair 


shop cannot fully bring it back. 


On the other hand, Northland, 
from its very make-up, is more 
than equal even to the un- 
usual tests which oil must meet. 
Its remarkable performance is 
due to the combination of the 
highest grade crude oil in the 


world, ‘with the safest refining 
methods known. 


At the finish, as well as at the 
start, Northland Oil has the 
vital 


reserve of lubrication 
power that enables your engine 


to maintain its vital reserve of 


pulling power. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when 


Lessons 
sionally be made nec 
the quarterly reviews. 


announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as m: 
essary by additions to the lesson text, 


issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. , 


ay 
This statement may not always apply to 














Peter at Lydda and Joppa 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for May 31, 1925. Acts, 9:32-43.) 


“And it came to pass, as Peter went 
thruout all parts, he came down also 
to the saints that dwell at Lydda. 
(83) And there he found a certain man 
named Aeneas, who had kept his bed 
eight years; for he was palsied. (34) 
And Peter said unto him, Aeneas, 
Jesus Christ healeth thee; arise, and 
make thy bed. And straightway he 
arose. (35) And all that dwelt at Lyd- 
da and in Sharon saw him, and they 
turned to the Lord. (36) Now there 
was at Joppa a certain disciple named 
Tabitha, which by interpretation is 
called Dorcas: this woman was full of 
good deeds and almsdeeds which she 
did. (37) And it came to pass in those 
days, that she fell sick, and died: and 
when they had washed her, they laid 
her in an upper chamber. (38) And as 
Lydda was nigh upto Joppa, the dis- 
ciples, hearing that Peter was there, 
gent two men unto him, entreating him, 
Delay not to come on unto us. (38) 
And Peter arose and went with them. 
And when he was come they brought 
him into the upper chamber, and all 
the widows stood by him weeping, and 
showing the coats and garments which 
Dorcas made, while she was with them. 
(40) But Peter put them all forth, and 
kneeled down, and prayed; and, turn- 
ing to the body, he said: Tabitha, arise. 
And she opened her eyes; and when 
she saw Peter, she sat up. (41) And 
he gave her his hand, and raised her 
up; and calling the saints and widows, 
he presented her alive. (42) And it 
-. became known thruout all Joppa; and 

» many believed on the Lord. (43) And 
- jt eame to pass that he abode many 
days in Joppa with one Simon, a tan- 
ner.” 


“ 





A period of rest from persecution 
followed the conversion of Saul of Tar- 
gus, lasting in all probability about 
tthree years (Acts, 9:31). Peter is, as 
usual, the active, energetic and mov- 
ing spirit among the Jewish Christians. 
As yet he does not realize the full 
_geope of his sermon on the day of Pen- 
tecost, that the gospel is for the world 
and not for the Jews alone. He, there- 
fore, confines his work to the syna- 
Gogues of the followers of Jesus, found 
4p ali cities where there was a large 
Jewish population. He is making a 
tour of these, and in course of time 
comes to Lydda, a town on the road 
from Jerusalem to Joppa, a seaport on 
the Mediterranean, thirty-two miles 
from the former and nine miles from 
the latter. He finds there “a certain 
- man named Aeneas, who had kept his 
bed eight years; for he was palsied.” 
Whether Aeneas was a Christian or 
mot we are not told, but he probably 
ee Was.a believer in Jesus of Nazareth. 
Whether or no, Peter evidently was 
touched by his sufferings, and said to 
him, “Aeneas, Jesus Christ healeth 
' thee; arise, and make thy bed,” and 
‘then we are told, “straightway he 
arose.” 

Miracles were used in those days for 
the purpose of convincing not only 
those who received their benefits, but 
all others, that the Savior of men was 
_ also Lord of nature; in other words, 
that the source of salvation thru Jesus 
Christ was divine. This was true also 
of the Jewish revelation, or the revela- 
_ tion of the will of God to His people, 
_ the Jews. It is to be noticed that all 
the miracles of Jesus, with the sole ex- 
_ ception of the cursing of the barren 
fig tree, were miracles of beneficence. 
_ They were intended for the relief of 
pean suffering. The same may be 










said generally of the miracles wrought 
by the hands of the apostles. The 
death of Ananias and his wife may 
seem to be an exception; and if these 
deaths were miracles, as they probably 
were, they were intended as an awful 
example of the sin of hypocrisy or the 
attempt to lie unto the Holy Spirit. 
For the most part, where persons were 
cured of disease, it is clear that the 
diseases were such as were generally 
recognized as incurable by any other 
means, thus demonstrating the exer 
cise of the Divine Power. This was 
the case with the healing of Aeneas; 
and it is not to be wondered at that 
the miracle accomplished its object, 
for “all that dwelt in Lydda and in 
Sharon (a viilage nearby) saw him, 
and turned to the Lord.” 

At Joppa, also a very considerable 
seaport at that time, there was a large 
Jewish element, and naturally more or 
less of them Christians; for we read 
that the believers, when dispersed 
from Jerusalem by the persecution, 
went everywhere preaching the Word. 
Whenever the members of the church 
become preachers and testify for Jesus 
on any and all occasions, there will 
necessarily follow a wonderful spread 
of Christianity. One reason why the 
church makes so little progress in 
these days is that the church members 
turn over the work of preaching en- 
tirely to the preachers, instead of testi- 
fying themselves in their places of 
business and in their intercourse with 
men and women everywhere. The 
church will never properly fulfil! its 
mission until those who believe in Je- 
sus take up, in connection with their 
business and their social intercourse, 
the work of preaching the Word and 
testifying for Jesus. 

Among these disciples was a noted 
woman named Tabitha, otherwise 
called Dorcas, who “was full of good 
deeds and almsdeeds which she did.” 
She took sick and died, and the com- 
munity of believers and Jewish friends 
were sorely troubled. The loss of such 
a good woman was deeply felt thruout 
the entire community; and the Chris- 
tians, hearing that Peter had come to 
Lydda and had cured the noted para- 
lytic Aeneas, sent two men asking him 
to come to them, Peter at once went, 
no doubt regarding it as a call from 
the Lord. 

The scene to which he was intro- 
duced is an exceedingly natural one. 
The widows, that is, the poor people— 
for such seems to be the use of the 
word in the New Testament—gathered 
around him weeping, and showed him 
the coats and garments which Dorcas 
had made when she was with them. 
She evidently was one of those good 
women whose heart. was touched by 
the suffering of the poor, especially in 
the way of lack of clothing, and spent 
her life in relieving to the limit of her 
ability these wants. 

Peter followed the example of his 
Master on a similar occasion. He put 
them all out. There is a manifestation 
of grief which wastes energy. He does 
not care to have his mind distracted 
with this effusiveness of affection, 
however honest, well meaning or de- 
served. This is a matter that must be 
taken up with his God. He, therefore, 
kneeled down and prayed. Power can 
come even to Peter only in prayer. He 
has no power in himself, but only as 
the Lord gives it; and, altho it is not 
stated, I have no doubt that before 
telling Aeneas that Christ would make 
him whole, and to arise and make his 
bed, he had prayed unto the Lord and 
received the assurance beyond all 
question that Jesus had answered his 
prayer. So he kneeled down and 
prayed, and realizing that his prayer 


was answered, said in all confidence: 
“Tabitha, arise.” e 

Bear in mind that in any miracle re- 
corded by any of the apostles, there is 
no claim whatever that it is done by 
their own power, but that in every 
case it is done by the power of Jesus 
Christ. On another occasion, when he 
healed the man who had been lame 
from birth, Peter said: “Silver and 
gold have I none; but what I have, that 
give I thee. In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, walk.” (Acts, 3-6.) 

When Tabitha opened her eyes and 
saw Peter, she sat up. To encourage 
her faith, Peter takes her by the hand 
and presents her to the two classes of 
people, to the saints or believers, in 
other words, the Christians, and to the 
widows, that is, the poor people of the 
class to relieve the sufferings of which 
she had devoted her life. 

The news would, of course, spread 
like wildfire thruout the town of Jop- 
pa, and many believed in the Lord. 
Jesus thus being known to the people 


of Joppa as Divine, as the Power that - 


moves the world, and therefore being 
the Power beind nature, it is not sur- 
prising that many believed on Him as 
the Lord; nor is it surprising that 
Peter pushed onward the good work 
and made Joppa for a long time his 
headquarters or the center of his mis- 
sionary operations, 

One can scarcely help noting the dif- 
ference between the methods of Peter 
and Stephen. Stephen, the Greek, the 
man of broader education and wider 
travel, probably the younger man of 
the two, has no hesitation in preach- 
ing the gospel to an entire stranger 
from a far distant land. He showed a 
breadth and comprehension of the 
Scriptures which Peter had not yet at- 
tained. Peter, on the other hand, con- 
tents himself with traveling leisurely 
to the synagogues in Philistia, confines 
his work entirely (as far as it appears 
from record), to the Jewish people. 
He has not yet really comprehended 
the depth and breadth of the Gospel of 
his Master, and of which he was at 
least one of the chief apostles. Peter, 
in fact, did not wake up to the real 
length and breadth of his message un- 
til his interview with Cornelius, which 
will be mentioned in the next lesson; 
and even then it required a vision and 
a direct revelation to convince him 
that he could preach the Gospel of his 
Christ to the stranger. And yet even 
after this he was so very cautious that 
even while doing the direct will of the 
Lord he took witnesses with him to 
testify to his correctness, when he 
should be called in question at Jerusa- 
lem for this departure from the cus- 
toms of the Jewish or stricter part of 
the infant church. Even after he had 
gone into heathen lands, Paul tells us 
Peter was carried away by the preju- 
dices formed by association with the 
leading Christians at Jerusalem, who 
did not then nor for years afterwards, 
come to fully realize that the Chris- 
tian religion is for all men and all 
races, in all times. It would be a 
blessed thing if the Christian church 
fully realized that even today. 





Picnic Time 
ICNIC time is here. The warm 
spring days are ideal for the en- 
joyment of nature’s playgrounds, the 
woods and fields. Why not pack the 
family luncheon or supper in a kit and 
follow the heart’s desire to get out 


where one may find new interests? 

The first requisite is lightness of 
equipment and all unnecessary uten- 
sils and supplies should be eliminated. 
Very neat cooking outfits for parties 
may be purchased, but such equipment 
is not necessary to bring happiness to 
the family group. 

It is wise to divide the work, for 
there is more joy when all partici- 
pate in getting the meal. Variety in 
the menu is needed at this time as 
well as at home. The following are 
some suggested menus which may be 
prepared in a short time: 

1. Fried bacon and eggs, lettuce 
and tomato salad, sandwiches, coffee, 


a 
fresh fruit as apples, oranges or bey, 
ries. ee 

2. Broiled steak, boiled potat 
lettuce and cream cheese sandwic 
canned fruit, cookies, coffee or milk, 

3. Fried fish, baked potatoes, corp, — 
mea] mush, cucumber and radish salad, 
sandwiches, stuffed dates, coffee. 

4. Fried hamburg cakes, whole 
wheat bread and butter, potato, oniog 
and green pepper salad, sponge cake, 
oranges, tea. 















































































Flower Arrangement 


ba adlbercnermgens in arrangement ig 
' the basis of all Japanese flora} 
decorations; for beauty and effective 
ness the housewife can well copy 
them. The woods, fields and smal] 
gardens furnish ample material, ang 
by following the suggestions that ne 
ture itself gives, flowers will add to 
the most charming room. The Jape 
nese choose not only flowers, but 
leaves, buds, seed pods, twigs, vineg 
and even branches for decorations. If 
the woods and fields which form the © 
background for the growing flowerg 
are dull or neutral in color, then the 
artificial containers and backgrounds 
for the flowers should be. Violets be 
long in loose clusters in low bowls, 
and lilies: belong singly or in smal} 
groups in tall vases. Vine or drooping 
branches fall gracefully over mantle 
pieces or against walls, and sweet peas 
call for a glass bow] or simple basket 
with their own green, each flower ag 
nearly as possible to the way it would 
naturally grow. 








Fashion Department 








IN PLAIN OR PLAID KASHA OR 
RIBBED SILK 








Your friends would utter little gasps of 
admiration when they saw you in this 
dress of plain or plaid kasha or benga- 
line. And when you told them that you 
made it yourself, how proud you'd feel! 
It is beltless and boasts the smart con 
vertible collar and vent pleats at the 
sides of the skirt. If you are slim, 
model will smartly accentuate the fact 
and if you are not as slim as you'd fike 
to be, you will find the lines most becom 
ing and slenderizing. 

The dress pattern No. 2321 is cut if 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inche 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 354 y 
of 36-inch material. 









These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 100 
each, prepaid. Order by number and giv@ 

the 









size or age. Write plainly and be sure @ 
your name and address. A 
fashion quarterly, containing al! of 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, et 
sent on receipt of 10 cents, Remit W 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to &®* 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmeh 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one Wet 
for the delivery of the patterns or fi : 
quarterly. a 
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This popular wood-block design is Gold-Seal Pattern 
No. 386. In the 6 x 9-foot size it costs only $9.40. 


Drudgery has no 


NS 


What a lovely rug! And how much its 
handsome wood-block design and warm, 
brown tones add to the attractiveness of 
this cheery farm kitchen! It’s one of those 
popular, easy-to-clean Congoleum Gold-Seal 
Rugs, which have taken the tiresome drudg- 
ery out of housekeeping for thousands of 
women all over the country. 


Easily and Quickly Cleaned 


Not only easy to clean but easy to keep 
clean, too! Nothing penetrates or clings to 


the smooth, waterproof surface. All signs of ' 


tracked-in mud and spilled things can be 
quickly obliterated with a few whisks of a 
damp mop or cloth. 

Then, too, Congoleum Rugs don’t have 
to be tacked down or cemented. Just unroll 
them as thev come from the store, and they 
cling to the floor, without ever curling up at 
the corners or ruffling along the edges. 

You can easily afford one of these popular 
rugs in every room in the house. 


Gold Seal 
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a 
place in-the, kitchen— 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 x 9 ft. $ 940 Patterns No. 386and 11% x 3 ft. $ .60 
74x 9 fr. 11.70 408 are made in all the 3 x 3 ft. 1.30 
9 x 9 ft. 14.05. sizes. The other pat- / ; bates anes 
9 x 101% ft. 16.40 terns are made in the x 4% ft. 1.95 
9 x 12 ft. 18.75. five large sizes only. 3 x 6 fr. 2.60 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


$100 Reward! 


There is only one “Congoleum.” It is manu- 
factured by Congoleum-Nairn Inc., and identified 
by a Gold Seal pasted on the surface of every pat- 
tern. All “Seconds” are identified by a red label. 





As the sale or representation of any other make 
of floor-covering as “‘Congoleum” is a violation 
of the law, we will pay $100 to any person who 
will secure evidence that will lead to the convic- 
tion of anyone guilty of this practice. 

If you want the genuine ask for it by the regis- 
tered trade-mark name “Congoleum” and look 


for the Gold Seal. 


‘ 

CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia. New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janciro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Pattern 
No. 408 








Fac sim ile of Gold Seal 
that is pasted on the face 
of every guaranteed Con- 


goleum Gold-Seal Rug. 


Write us for fre c bc wklet, show- 
ing all the beautiful Congoleum 
patterns in their actual colors. 


Pattern 
No. 323 






Pattern 
No. 398 





Pattern 
No. 558 













Pattern 


No. 548 









When hot days come ~ use an oil range that 
sends its heat into the cooking and not into the kitchen 


This cut-away view shows how the blue 

flame of the Florence goes straight to the 
cooking. The heat is focused just where you 
want it for quick cooking 





Focused Heat makes the Florence 
the cook stove with the hot flame 


ERE’S an oil range that doesn’t throw its flame 

out in all directions—scattering its heat over the 
kitchen. The Florence is built on the principle of focused 
heat—it sends its flame, intense and concentrated, 
right to the bottom of the pot where it is needed. 


That feature of the Florence is important all the 
year round because it makes your cooking quicker, 
better, cheaper. And it’s doubly important in the hot 
months because it makes your kitchen a cooler place to 
work in, and your cooking an easier job for you. 


You'll be proud of it in your kitchen 


The minute you see this handsome stove you admire it 
and want it in your kitchen. Its sturdy, well propor- 
tioned black frame and its gleaming blue or gray 
enamel make the Florence the range that belongs in 
a beautifully equipped kitchen. 


And the Florence is fully competent for any cooking 


or baking or roasting you ever have. For the quick, 
easy cooking of fresh vegetables, for the long simmer- 
ing cooking of cereals, for canning, for preserving— 
the Florence is the stove for every meal every day, 
every season of the year. 

it is easy to operate the Florence. Just a simple 
turning of a lever, and your flame is burning at any 
degree of heat you require. No mussy wicks to trim, 
no priming, no difficulty in lighting or extinguishing 
the flame. The Florence Leveler on each leg of the 
stove enables you to set the stove level if the floor is 
uneven; and a spirit level attached to the feed pipe 
shows when the adjustment is correct. 

And it costs less to cook with the Florence. The heat 
is not wasted, because the flame is directed right where 
its job is. This conserves fuel, and you need less oil. 

The Florence delivers to the cooking more heat in 
a given time from a gallon of kerosene than any other 
oil range. 

























The oven completes the stove 


The Florence portable oven is as excellent as the 
stove. When you wish to bake or roast, simply 
put it on the stove, and you have a highly 
perfected oven for your needs. Thousands of 
women say that the Florence oven is the best 
they have ever used. 


Go to your dealer, and convince yourself that 
this is the stove you have been looking for. 


FLORENCE STOVE CO., 
Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Division Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Cleveland 


Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence 
Water Heaters and Florence Oil Heaters 
Made and Sold in Canada by McClary’s, 
London, Canada 


This is the Florence Oven, built on the prin 
ciple of the Dutch oven, with the “baker's arch” 
to preventair pockets. The patented heat spreader 
at the bottom assures even distribution of heat 
and guards against your roasts and baked things 
being underdone on top and burnt on the 
bottom. On the door of the oven there is a heat 








FLORENCE 
Oil Range 





© 1925, F. S. Co. 


indicator which shows how much heat there is 
inside for your baking and roasting. 


CWO 


Find out more about Florence ranges 


and ovens and the cooking and “oft | 

: : ey i 
baking you can do with them by li i 
sending for our free booklet, ‘Get Eel if 


Rid of the ‘Cook Look’."* This book- / ee 
let contains much information that re 
will interest you. 
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(\For those who want the Finest 


A regally luxurious motor car with the only type 
of six-cylinder engine in the world that actually 
srows guieter, smoother, more powerful ---No valves 
to srind:-No carbon annoyance--60 horsepower 
-performance-:A motor car beautifully engineered, 


beautifully built- and Stylish as the Rue de la Paix 


WILLYS-OVERLAND Inc., Toledo, Ohi “-WILLYS-~OVERLAND Sales Co Ltd., To: 


Wintys-*-+@evEeE RLAHB OW* PLC P+ Sere &* © Ae 


CThe New GS) 
(0 WILLYS-KNIGHT ~< 
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Valspar-Enamel on 
Clear Valspar on Linoleum and woodwork and furniture 


Laun-Dry-Ette washing machine 


Make Your Laundry 


Cheerful and Waterproof—with Valspar 


Valspar is also made in a variety of 
beautiful colors— 


There are so many things and so many 
places in the laundry and kitchen that 
Valspar will beautify and protect: wood- 
work and metal work, furniture, tubs and 
washing machines, wooden floors, Lino- 
leum, Congoleum, or Oil Cloth. In fact, 
there’s no limit to Valspar’s household 
uses. 


Valspar Varnish-Stains in transparent 
wood colors such as Light or Dark Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry and Moss 
Green. 


Valspar-Enamels in Red—light and iii sninin tbcnateioltbes 


Valspar is heat-proof, waterproof and 
accident-proof. Washing powders or hot, 
soapy water will not spot or mar it. Neither 
acids nor alkalies will spoil its lustre or 
turn it white. 

Unequalled, too, for farm implements 
and equipment, tools, automobiles, dairy 
and poultry houses, incubators, brooders, 
and every varnish use, indoors or out. 


deep, Blue—light, medium and deep, Green 
—medium and deep, Vermilion, Ivory, 
Bright Yellow, Gray and Brown. Also 
Black, White, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum 
and Flat Black. 

Valspar, Valspar Varnish-Stains and 
Valspar-Enamels are easy to apply and 
dry toa bright, lustrous finish. They may 
be rubbed to a beautiful dull finish if de- 
sired. 


electric washing machine write: 
“To coat the polished copper 
surface of the Laun-Dry-ktte’s tub, 
we required a material that would 
be transparent, a substance that 
would resist heat and hot, soapy 
water. It seemed to us that Valspar 
was the only answer to the problem. 

“Today the tub of every Laun- 
Dry-Ette that leaves our factory 
has its outside surface carefully 
coated with your excellent product. 
We are delighted with the results 
and so are our customers.” 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Detroit Toronto. London Paris Amsterdam 
W P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


. This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can 
checked at right. (Only one sample each of Clear —— 
Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel supplied per | Clear Valspar . . a) 
person at this special price.) Valspar Instruction | Valspar-Enamel . 0 
Book with Color Charts, 15c¢ extra. Choose 1 Color ...+« 
Print full mail address plainly. Valspar-Stain . . 0 
Choose 1 Color ..++* 
Valspar Book . . 0 
‘alspar Bo 
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VALENTINE’S 


ALSPAR 


|_~~SThe Varnish That Won't Turn White i — Address 


Dealer's Name 








Pat Off 


The famous Valspar 
borling water test 
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“HOMES DEPARTMENT 








4 County Health Program 


, AST year Van Buren county in- 
cluded a health program among 
many features of the county fair at 
posauqua, Iowa, and it was such a 
Lecess that plans are already under 
for the 1925 fair. As secretary of 
county chapter of the American 


; Cross, I had charge of this new 
ment of health, and our method 
gnducting the health program will 
ptless be of interest to other coun- 
who are thinking of just such a 


















The first move to organize the coun- 
for putting over this project was 
write personal letters to one person 
each township, who we felt would 
»interested. The letter which I sent 
tis as follows: 
“Dear Co-Worker: You will find en- 
oj an explanation of some special 
to be done at the Van Buren 
uty fair which is to be held at Keo- 
guqua, Iowa, September 8 to 12. 
“We want you to be your township 
rman, choosing four others to act 
ith you, such committee to choose 
o girls and two boys from your 
nship to enter this contest follow? 
the requirements for entry. 
"If you will kindly do this, you will 
only be helping the fair to put over 
worthy project, but you will be doing 
wonderful service in the interest of 
th for our adolescent youth. 
“Advertise this in all your public 
etings. Get your boys and girls to- 
ether in groups and choose your 
m. Choose alternates, too, so that 
any drop out your team will be com- 
ste. Entry cards will be sent you 
d enough for alternates as soon as 
phear from you. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“Mrs. E. E. Sherman, 
“Supt. Health Department.” 


Enclosed with this letter was the 
per of instructions, an exact copy of 
hich follows: 


NSTRUCTIONS FOR ENTRANCE 
TO YOUTH TEAM CONTEST 


“The Van Buren County Health As- 
tion is offering special prizes for 
falth this year to youth teams be- 
een the ages of seven and sixteen, 
is team to be composed of two boys 
two girls. 
“These will come from eaeh town- 
Dp in the county and are picked by 
eommittee, according to specified 
es and regulations. 
“These teams will be judged and 
fred September 11, beginning at 9 
tlock, and the prizes will be awarded 
the afternoon of the 12th. 
“Examifiations will be made by 
ysicians and nurses, and a non-resi- 
nt physician will be the official 
corer, 
"The object of this health project is 
interest this much neglected age in 
Meir physical welfare. 
‘The prizes offered are as follows: 
st, $24; second, $16; third, $12; 
urth, $8. Each member of winning 
“am shares equally in the prize mon- 
Y Each winning member will also 
= ve a ribbon. 
Rules governing 
wth team contest: 
“Youth must have reached seventh 
rthday, ’ 
“Youth must not have passed six- 
enth birthday. 
Boys must weigh at least 48 pounds 
enter, 


“Girls must weigh at least 46 pounds 
Pater, 

Boys must not weigh over 125 
“ids to enter, 

ip, must not weigh over 116 
a enter, 
‘Soys must be at least 42 inches in 
? pit and not over 63 inches. 
a ~ ® Must be at least 41 inches in 
end not over 62 inches.” 


Se, 


entrance into 
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The Tuberculosis Association of the 


county assisted in the promotion and 


helped to share the expense. 

Women from all over the county 
were solicited to help for the five days 
of the fair, each serving two hours at 
atime. The duty of these women was 
to sit at the desk, answer questions 
and otherwise act as hostesses. “T'wen- 
ty-five women were drafted for this 
work and all proved very helpful on 
the job. 

The physicians of the county were 
asked to make the examinations on 
the one day, and their time was sched- 
uled ahead much after the same plan 
as the women helpers. The State Tu- 
berculosis Association sent a nurse 
to assist in making the examinations. 
A physician from a nearby town 
served as one of the official scorers 
and his expenses were met by the fair 
association. 


The score cards used were those got- 
ten out by the state extension depart- 
ment of boys’ and girls’ club work 
for adolescent boys and girls. The 
entry cards were printed locally and 
much publicity was given to the whole 
affair in the newspapers. The fair 
catalog gave considerable space to 
this feature, also. Weight tags were 
sent us from the State Tuberculosis 
Association, 

The awarding of prizes was made 
quite an event. All awards were made 
in front of the amphitheater and each 
winning team was introduced by the 
township chairman. All of the town- 
ships but one were represented in the 
event and forty-eight boys and girls 
were entered in the teams. Several 
alternates were judged and scores of 
others were measured but did not come 
up to requirements.—Mrs. E. E. Sher- 
man. 





Spring 


Lamb 








HIS is the beginning of the short 
, season for lamb, and those of us 
who have a preference for this mild- 
flavored but savory meat will like to 
try out the old combinations with this 
favorite meat, and perhaps some new 
ones which I come forward to suggest. 
Always when one thinks of spring 
lamb there are also in the picture new 
peas and potatoes and mint sauce or 
jelly. These attributes to lamb are as 
traditional and as indisputable as ap- 
ple sauce with roast pork and cran- 
berries with turkey. 

It is unfortunate that with all its 
goodness, lamb is appreciated by so 
few people in this part of the country. 
Butchers complain that there isn’t 
much call for lamb, and few of them 
keep it. Some few housewives class 
lamb with mutton, and because they 
have found the mutton flavor objec- 
tionable they will not consider using 
lamb. In reality, lamb has a more mild 
flavor, and when the outside skin or 
“fell” has been removed, as is done in 
the meat for retailing, there is abso- 
lutely none of the “woolly” taste that 
is popularly but wrongly attributed 
to it. 

Also, lamb may be distinguished 
from mutton quite easily. The size of 
the cuts is one test and the bone of 
lamb is pink and slightly porous in 
comparison with the white and more 
brittle bones of mutton. The lean of 


mutton is a dull red color which is 
much darker than the lean of lamb. 

There are hardly three bites in some 
of the rib chops of lamb, but, oh! how 
good those three bites are! I can think 
of nothing any nicer for a girl gradu- 
ate’s breakfast to some sehool friends 
than these dainty rib chops, frenched 
with paper frills fastened to the end 
of each in much the same way as 
chicken and turkey legs are sometimes 
decorated. To french rib chops, you 
merely cut the skin from the bone 
down to where the filet begins. The 
butcher usually asks if you want this 
done when you buy the meat. If you 
have him do it, be sure that the trim- 
mings are included, for they make an 
excellent stew, of which I mean to tell 
you later in this article. 

To go with these rib chops at the 
breakfast party—and it might be a 
June bride’s breakfast just as well— 
there will be new potatoes, boiled and 
heated up with seasoning, plenty of 
butter and just a small amount of lem- 
on juice, creamed peas’ and mint and 
currant jelly, and for dessert straw- 
berry shortcake. A salad is not neces- 
sary, but you may serve, if you wish, 
one of lettuce and halves of canned 
pears. 

Lamb chops and leg of lamb are not 
the only savory meat dishes to be had, 
tho they are the ones that we hear the 
most about and are the only ones that 














handy home carpenter! 








This handy kitchen carry-all, misnamed tea cart, transports an entire 
dinner from kitchen to dining-room and has two shelves with side-boards 
for piling the dirty dishes into at the close of the meal. 
are piled on it and wheeled to the cupboards, and it also serves as an 
extra table for moving about the kitchen wherever needed. This home- 
made one makes use of a discarded pair of wheels from an old baby car- 
riage and some left-over building material. A good rainy-day job for the 


The dried dishes 








some people know how to prepare, In- 
cidentally, these are the most expen- 
sive cuts. The shoulder when boned 
and stuffed with dressing and roasted, 
is good eating, indeed. It is far juicier, 
too, altho a leg properly roasted will 
not be dried out, as happens often. In 
roasting either the shoulder or the leg, 
the meat should be seared quickly in 
a very hot oven. Then remove from 
the oven, salt and pepper, and, in the 
case of the leg, score three times 
across the grain of the meat. Over 
these cuts lay threestrips of salt pork 
and return to the oven with half a cup 
of water in the pan. When the pork 
has turned crisp and brown, put on 
the cover of the roasting pan. Bigh- 
teen minutes to the pound is allowed 
for roasting, and the lid is removed 
during the last fifteen minutes of cook- 
ing. Remove from the oven when half 
done and serve with Franconia pota- 
toes and baked carrots. 

Franconia potatoes in this case are 
mede from new potatoes, scraped and, 
boiled till half tender, then seasoned , 
and baked in butter in the oven. The 
carrots, halved, are laid in a dripping 
pan with just a small amount of water, 
scarcely half a cup, and generous dots 
of butter all over. Cover and bake till 
nearly tender, then remove the lid and 
let brown on the top shelf of the oven. 

An interesting experiment in jellies 
combines two flavors that are particu- 
larly desirable whenever lamb igs 
served. It is a combination mint and 
currant jelly run into the same glass, 
so that when you cut down through it 
you get a layer of currant and a layer 
of mint. If you wish to try this out 
befofe this year’s currant crop is ready 
and have some left over from last year, 
merely remove the top half of the old 
jelly and pour on the new mint jelly, 
which is colored green with vegetable 
coloring and presents a pretty contrast 
to the currant color. Mint jelly may 
be made any time now that we have 
the commercial apple pectin whfch is 
so easy and convenient to use. I pre 
fer to use an extract of the fresh mint 
leaves instead of the bottled for this 
purpose, and I also add just enough 
green vegetable coloring to make it a 
decided green color. This is added 
before the short period of boiling re 
quired when commercial! pectin is used. 
This fresh mint extract may also be 
added in the making of apple jelly. In 
adding the hot mint jelly to the al- 
ready prepared and cold currant jelly, 
first proceed by adding just a table 
spoon at a time till about three have 
been added. Then fill up the glass, 
The large flat glasses are best for this 
purpose. 

Crown roast of lamb is one <f the 
most attractive roasts that we can 
serve. Also it is made of the rib chops 
and is superfinely tender and deli- 
cious. The butcher from whom you 
buy the crown roast will tie it in shape 
for you, trimming the bone ends back 
to the filet in the frenching style. Be 
fore putting into a hot oven for sear- 
ing, the ends of the bones must be 
protected from burning. Cubes of fat 
pork may be stuck onto each or daubs 
of stiff dough made from flour and 
water, may be used. In either case, 
these coverings are removed before the 
roast is put on the table. Paper frills 
or potatoes—the smallest one boiled 
and fried in butter—may then be stuck 
onto the bones. The center of the 
crown makes a little hollow which is 
often filled with peas in butter. The 
time required to cook a crown roast is 
one and one-fourth hours for a three 
to four months old lamb. The crown 
is easy to carve, each chop being cut 
out separately. 

Mint sauce should be served with 
the crown roast. To make it, cut fine 


the leaves and tender tips of spear-. 


mint. To one-half cup of the cut mint 
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leaves, add one cup of hot weakened 
vinegar—equal parts of vinegar and 
water, and two tablespoons of sugar. 
Allow to cool and let stand an hour 
before using. 

Left-over lamb and trimmings from 
the rib chops make a most appetizing 
stew. Sear the pieces of lamb and add 
enough water just to cover. When the 
meat has simmered until about half 
done, add parboiled onions, a few small 
potatoes and carrots cut into large 
pieces. Finish cooking, thicken with 
a little flour and serve with baking 
powder biscuits. 


Save the Rose Bushes 


OWDERY mildew and blotch, two 
very common diseases of the rose, 
now beginning to appear, may be con- 
trolled effectively by dusting with sul- 
fur-arsenate made by mixing nineteen 
parts of finely ground sulfur to one 
part of dry powdered arsenate of lead. 
The material should be_ thoroly 
mixed before applying by dusting on. 
If a dust gun is not available one may 
use the home-made device of a cloth 
sack on a@ pole. Use several thick- 
nesses of cheesecloth so that the poi- 
son will sift thru readily but also not 
too easily. 

The dust should be put on when the 

* plants are damp with dew or rain. Sev- 
eral applications at intervals of a few 
days may be necessary to bring this 
disease under control but best success 
always follows where the dusting is 
started with the first appearance of 
disease. 

Rambler roses are more susceptible 
to mildew than the bush roses, ac- 
cording to rose experts. The mildew 
is characterized by a frosty or pow- 
dery coating on the leaves, young 
stems and flower buds. The affected 
leaves often curl up and twist, drop- 
ping off prematurely. The affected 
buds ‘either fail to open or the flowers 
are imperfect. . 

Rose blotch shows itself by the 
presence of large black patches on the 
leaves. As the blotch develops, ths 
leaves become light green, then yellow 
and finally drop off. This will so 
weaken the vigor of the plant that few 
flowers will be formed. 

According to most authorities, dust- 
ing is preferable to liquid spray be- 
cause the latter discolors the foliage 
and flowers to some extent. 








Effects of Colors on Lighting 


OST housewives do not realize 

the effect which the color of the 
wall or of the wall paper has on the 
lighting of a room. One often enters 
a@ room in the evening and finds the 
room dark and gloomy, even tho the 
lights may seem amply large for good 
illumination. In such cases, the color 
of the wall surface is probably at 
fault. Any wail color absorbs a cer- 
tain amount of the lights; even a white 
wall does not reflect all the light 
back into the room, tho it does so to 
a larger extent than any other color 
that can be used. The following fig- 
ures give the per cent of light ab- 
sorbed by different wall colors and 
kinds of wood. 

White absorbs 30 per cent of the 
light; chrome yellow, 38 per cent; 
Orange, 50 per cent; clean pine wood, 
55 per cent; yellow paper, 60 per cent; 
clean yellow paint, 60 per cent; light 
pink paper, 64 per cent; dirty pine 
wood, 80 per cent; dirty yellow paint, 
80 per cent; emerald green paper, 82 

‘ per cent; dark brown paper, 87 per 
cent; vermilion paper, 88 per cent; 
blue green paper, 88 per cent; cabalt 
green paper, 88 per cent; while deep 
chocolate paper actually absorbs 96 

« per cent of the light and deflects only 
4 per cent as visible light. 

Sometimes rough plastered walls 
which have been painted with some 
paint so dark which would absorb 
practically all the light and give little 
if any visible light can be made to 
appear much lighter by a coat of var- 
nish over the dull painted surface. 
The shiny varnish acts as a reflector 
and helps to throw back some of the 
light. 








Doose BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR | 


With the coming of summer, you will 
appreciate more than ever the advan- 
tages of Dodge Brothers Touring Car. 
Open to fresh air and sunlight the 
Touring Car is healthful and delightful 


@ 


to drive. 


Moreover, it is common knowledge 
everywhere that Dodge Brothers pro- 
duct is dependable, and will carry you 
on your way without annoyance—and 


at small cost. 
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SLEEPY-TIME 


STORIES 


From the book "Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


Bobby Coon. ‘‘Night’s the best time to 
be about. Now Reddy Fox ry 

“Be careful what you say about Reddy 
Fox,”’ said a voice right behind Bobby 
Coon. 

Bobby Coon turned around very quick- 
ly, indeed, for he had thought he was 
all alone. There was Reddy Fox himself, 
trotting down the Lone Little Path thru 
the wood. 

















Bobby Coon and Reddy Fox 


It 


ling. 


Play Tricks 


was night. 


Owl 


to himself. 


“I don’t see what people want to play 
all day and sleep all 


night for,’’ 


All the little stars were 
looking down and tWinkling and twink- 
Mother Moon was doing her best 
to make the Green Meadows as light as 
Mr. Sun did in the daytime. 
birds except Hooty the 
the Nighthawk, and noisy Mr. Whip-poor- 
will were fast asleep in their little nests. 
Old Mother West Wind’s Merry Little 
Breezes had all gone to sleep, too. 
oh, so still! 


All the little 
and Boomer 


It was 
Indeed it was so very still 
that Bobby Coon, coming down the 
Little Path thru the wood, began to talk 


Lone 


said 


“I thought you were home and fast 
asleep, Reddy Fox,”’ said Bobby Coon. 

“You were mistaken,”’ said Reddy Fox, 
“for you see I’m out to take a walk in 
the moonlight.”’ 

So Bobby Coon and Reddy Fox walked 
together down the Lone Little Path thru 
the wood to the Green Meadows. They 
met Jimmy Skunk, who had dreamed 
that there were a lot of beetles up on 
the hill, and was just going to climb the 
Crooked Little Path to see. 

“Hello, Jimmy Skunk!” 
Coon and Reddy Fox. “Come down to 
the Green Meadows with us.’ 

Jimmy Skunk said he would, so they 


said Bobby 





all went down on the Greeh Meadows 
together, Bobby Coon first, Reddy Fox 
next, and Jimmy Skunk last of all, for 
Jimmy Skunk never hurries. Pretty soon 
they came to the house of Johnny 
Chuck. 





‘Listen,’ said Bobby Coon, “dé 
Chuck is fast asleep.” 
They all listened, and they could 
Johnny Chuck snoring away down in 
snug little bed. 
“Let’s give Johnny Chuck a a 
said Reddy Fox. 3 











“What shall it be?” asked 
Coun 
“I know,” said Reddy Fox. “Let's te 





that big stone right over Johnny Ch 
doorway; then he’ll have to dig his 
out in the morning.’’ 

So Bobby Coon and Reddy Fox P 
and tugged and tugged and pulled at 
big stone till they had rolled it 
Johnny Chuck’s doorway. Jimmy 9 
pretended not to see what they 
doing. 

“Now let’s go down to the Laugil 
Brook and wake up old Grandfather 
and hear him say ‘Chug-a-rum,’ 
Bobby Coon. ; ‘ 

“Come on!” cried Reddy Fox, Te 
there first!” ‘ 

Away raced Reddy Fox down the 
Little Path and after him. ran 
Coon, going to wake old Gran@ 
Frog from a nice, comfortable 
his green lily-pad. 


(Concluded next week) 
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STORY THIRTY-NINE 


How JOSHUA CONQUERED THE LAND OF CANAAN 
4 Joshua 9:1 to 11:23 


HE news of all that Joshua and the 
"Hi men of Israel had done at Jericho 
at Ai, how they had destroyed those 
and slain their people, went thru 
the land. Everywhere the tribes of 
Beanaan prepared to fight these strangers 
Boo had so suddenly and so boldly en- 
Yered their country. 
Near the middle of the mountain re- 
between Jerusalem and Shechem, 
> four cities of a race called either 
Hivites, or the Gibeonites, from their 
sf city, Gibeon. These people felt that 
could not resist the Israelites; so 
undertook to make peace with them. 
Meir cities were less than a day’s jour- 
iny from the camp at Gilgal, and quite 
to Ai; but they came to Joshua at 
camp, looking as if they had made a 
ng journey. 
They were wearing old and ragged gar- 
nts, and shoes worn out; and they 
pught dry and moldy bread, and old bags 
food, and wine-skins torn and mended. 
hey met Joshua and the elders of Is- 
Jin the camp, and said to them: 
“We live in a country far away; but 
s have heard of the great things that 
, » have done; the journey you have 
je, and the cities you have taken on 
s other side of the river Jordan; and 
we have come to offer you our 
dship and to make peace with you.” 
. And Joshua said to them: ‘‘Who are 
mu? And from what land do you come?” 
“We have come,” they said, “from a 
wntry far away. See this bread: We 
it hot from the oven, and now it is 
dy. These wine-skins were new when 
filled them, and you see they are old. 
: ok at our garments and our shoes—all 
worn out and patched.” 
Joshua and the elders did not ask the 
ord what to do, but made an agreement 
ith these men to have peace with them, 
to destroy their cities, and to spare 
lives of their people. And a very 
days later, after making peace with 
m, they found that the four cities 
here they lived were very near. 
At first the Israelite rulers were very 
igry, and were inclined to break their 
feement, but afterward they said: 
“We will keep our promise to these 
ple, tho they have deceived us. We 
ii jet them live, but they shall be made 
r servants, and shall do the hard work 
the camp and for the Tabernacle.” 
Even this was better than to be killed, 


th 



















d to have their cities destroyed; and 
he Gibeonite people were glad to save 
r lives. So from that time the people 


the four Gibeonite cities carried bur- 
, and drew water, and cut wood, and 
d the camp of Israel. 
largest city near to the camp at 
igal was Jerusalem, among the moun- 
8, where its king, Melchizeek, in the 
of Abraham, five hundred years be- 
had been a priest of the Lord, and 
blessed Abraham. But now, in the 
ys of Joshua, the people of that city wor- 
hiped idols and were very wicked. 

When the king of Jerusalem heard that 
Gibeonites, who livedenear him, had 
fe peace with Israel, he sent to the 
sof Hebron and Lachish and several 

her cities, and said to them: 

‘Come, let us unite our armies into one 

meat army and fight the Gibeonites and 
toy them; for they have made peace 
th our enemies, the people of Israel.” 

As soon as the people of Gibeon heard 
i, they sent to Joshua, saying: 

Come quickly and help us; for we are 










“Je ww servants; and the king of Jerusalem 

B coming with a great army to kill us 

and destroy our cities. The whole 

uld intry is in arms against us; come at 
n in &, before it is too late!” 


oshua was a very prompt man, swift 

urprise’ all his acts. At once he called out his 
mY. and marched all night up the 
mintains. He came suddenly upon the 

kings and their army at a place called 





vet's eeron. There a great battle was 
Chuck’ » Joshua leading his men against 
his Canaanites, He did not give his 

@™¢s time to form im line, but fell up- 
x pullellie. aoe cuddenly that they were driv- 
a a ' ea Sion, and fled before the men 
y st se Lord helped his people by a 
oy Wet, ay ich drove great hailstones down 

‘ by enaanites; so that more were 
augiill tis ine hailstones than by the sword. 
her a en in an old song that on that 


@ Joshua said before all his men: 


9 


; Mm, stand th 
pn ou still over Gibeon, 
mE Ana woo moon, in the valley of Aj- 


the 





PAM the sun st i 
S stayen Stood stilli and the moon 


Mil the people had taken 
vengeance 
"Pon their enemies.” 





in all the history of the world 


there was a battle when the sun might 
well stand still, and the day be made 
longer, to make the victory complete, it 
was that day more than any other. For 
on that day the land was won by the 
people of the Lord. If Israel had been 
defeated and destroyed, instead of Canaan, 
then the Bible would never have been 
@ Written, the worship of the true God 
would have been blotted out, and the 
whole world would have worshiped idols. 
The battle that day was for the salvation 
of the world as well as of Israel. So this 
was the greatest battle in its results that 
the world has ever seen. There have 
been many battles where more men have 
fought, and more soldiers were slain, than 
at the battle of Bethhoren. But no battle 
in all‘the world had such an effect in the 
years and the ages after, as this battle. 

After the victory. Joshua followed his 
enemies as they fled, and killed many of 
them, until their armies were broken up 
and destroyed. The five kings who had 
led against Joshua were found hidden in 
a cave, were brought out and were slain, 
so that they might no more trouble the 
Israelites. By this one victory all the 
part of the land of Canaan on the south 
was won, tho there were a few small 
fights afterward. 

Then Joshua turned to the north, and 
led his army by a swift march against 
the kings who had united there to fight 
the Israelites. As suddenly as before he 
had fallen on the five kings at Bethhoron, 
he fell upon these kings and their army, 
near the little lake in the far north of 
Canaan, called ‘‘the waters of Merom.” 
There another great victory was won; 
and after this it was easy to conquer the 
land. Everywhere the tribes of Canaan 
were made to submit to the Israelites, 
until all the mountain country was under 
Joshua’s rule. 

In the conquest of Canaan, there were 
six great marches and six battles; three 
in the lands on the east of the Jordan, 
while Moses was still living, the victories 
over the Amorites, the Midianites, and 
the people of Bashan, on the northeast, 
and three on the west of Jordan, the vic- 
tories at Jericho, at Bethhoron, and Lake 
Merom, under Joshua. 

But even after these marchings and 
victories, it was a long time before all 
the land was taken by the Israelites. 





THE IOWA JUNIOR FAIR 


The junior section promises to be one 
of the most interesting and educational 
of the many features offered this year at 
the Iowa State Fair. The premium offer- 
ings will cover a wide range of activities 
of special interest to rural young people 
and are liberal enough to assure much 
keen competition and friendly rivalry. 

For the boys, perhaps the most inter- 
esting exhibits will be in the cattle de- 
partment, where $4,500 in premiums has 
been offered to exhibitors of baby beeves. 
There will be two new championships in 
this branch, a senior champion and ‘a 
junior champion, and from these two 
winners will be selected the grand cham- 
pion. Over $2,000 in premiums is offered 
to exhibitors of swine. A new feature 
of this exhibit will be a class calling for 
four fat barrows of the same litter far- 
rowed after March 1. Prizes are also of- 
fered to exhibitors of lambs and wool and 
poultry. 

Of interest to both the boys and girls 
will be the agricultural and horticultural 
departments. The garden-produce section 
of this exhibit will draw prizes total- 
ing $169. 

For the girls, the home economics de- 
partment will doubtless hold the most in- 


terest. Liberal increases have been made 
in the prizes to be allotted in the cloth- 
ing and home furnishing departments. 


Other sections of the home economics de- 
partment call for exhibits-in cold pack 
products and personal accounts. 

Other features of interest will be the 
health scoring contest and the judging 
contests. This latter class is awarding 
$600 worth of scholarships to individual 
winners. In addition to this, $280 will be 
awarded to winners in the team judging 
class. 





THE RIGHT ONE 

As the model was leaving an artist’s 
studio, he called to him. 

‘‘Tomorrow I have to paint a foot. 
goodness’ sake don’t forget to wash!” 

The model was already on the street 
when a most important doubt occurred 
to him. Hurriedly he made his way back 
to the studio. 

“Pardon me,” he said to the painter, 
“which foot is it that you intend to 
paint?’ 


For 








Goodyear HEAVY DUTY Cord 
Tires, for passenger cars, buses 
and trucks, are available from 
Good year Dealers in the follow- 
ing sizes: 
30x3K (Cl) 3424% (SS) 
32x4 (SS) 3x5 # 
33x4 e 33x5 ad 
32z4% “* 3425 bed 
35x5(S.S.) 
For those who desire balloon 
tires Goodyear makes a com- 
plete line,including the HEAVY 
DUTY type in certain sizes. 





F YOU want some- 

thing special in an 
extra-strong long-wear- 
ing tire, get the new Good- 
year HEAVY DUTY Cord 
Tire. It’s thicker, tougher, 
more massive all through. The 
powerful body is made extra- 
heavy of the celebrated new cord fabric 
SUPERTWIST. The tread is a deep-cut full All- 
Weather. Even the sturdy sidewalls are rein- 
forced against rut-wear. For hard service, or 
under a heavy car on bad roads, it’s the great- 
est tire you ever used. It keeps going, and pays 
back its slightly greater cost many times over 
in the extra mileage it gives. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOODS YEAR 


Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co,, Inc. 















































$1°°A RECIPE 
500 Ptizes offered 


r e 
three hundred best recipes 
to be used in Toned 
New Cook Book 





RECIPE 
CONTEST 
TO BE 
JUDGED BY 
Louise 


Send in your favorite recipes to-day, Benner 


EAYV 

Cy new recipe book will be edited ¢% 
from the 300 prize winning re- 

cipes. It will be a book of particular inter- 
est because of the many people con- 
tributing. Send in as many as you 
wish. You may win 
several dollars. Use 
Tone’s spices and fla- 
voring extracts where- 
ever possible. 


Kules 


1, As many recipes may be submitted 
as you wish. You have a chance to win 
on every one. making recipe test sufficient amounts 

2. Every recipe must call for the use will be furnished free of charge to all 
of Tone’s Baking Powder and where who wish to enter the contest. _ 
spices and flavoring extracts are needed, 5. The best 300 recipes will receive an 
use Tone’s. award of $1.00 each. 

3. Enclose with your recipes a part of Recipes must be written in ink or 
Tone’s Baking Powder label from the typewritten. 
can of baking powder you are usin Your name must appear plainly 
with these recipes. If the recipes ca the upper right hand of your paper. 
for spice or flavoring extracts, send in 8. Ah recipes must be in the mail or 
all or a portion of each of the packages delivered on or before midnight June 
or labels. Ist. 

4. If the Tone’s baking powder, Tone’s 
flavoring extracts and Tone’s spices 
have not been previously used by any 


Address Cook Book Editor 
TONE BROS.-DES MOINES, IA. 








prospective contestant, upon written re- 
quest stating quantities needed for 


9. This contest will be judged by the 
well known cooking expert, Louise Ben- 
nett Weaver. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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"White Di: Diarrhea 


Splendid acon of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 


Mrs, Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell it in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: 1 see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 28, Water- 
loo, Ia., for a $1.00 box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, heatlhy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.”—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the 
Bacillus Bacterium Pullorum. This 
germ is transmitted to the baby chick 


through the yolk of the newly hatched, 


egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, thére is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don’t 
let these few infect your entire flock. 
Prevent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor ;they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhodes, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, be- 
gan to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies 
and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first 


dose.” 
You Run No Risk 


We wi¥ send WALKO White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks, So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of WALKO (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking water 
and watch results. You'll find you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. Yourunno 
risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank 
in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our 
guarantee. 


Ask your dealer or send direct. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 28, 
Waterfoo, lowa. 
Send me the [ | 50c regular size ori} 
1 economical large € size) package of Walko 
ite Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on B peony positive guarantee 
HA p emently refun a! money if not satis- 
ed in every way. I am enclosing 60c (or 
i 00): . O. money order, check or cur- 
rency acceptable ) 


Name .. 


aan busccteconeses eeecece TR. BDecsvsevee 


yd > gad indicating size 
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package contains near- 
as Se as eee San No war 














THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Anticipating Fried Chicken 

Whether you have fryers ready for 
the pan by June 1 depends almost as 
much upon the feeding as upon early 
hatching. The season has been par- 
ticularly good for young chicks so far; 
continued warm and dry weather in 
general has meant life to a large pro- 
portion of baby chicks that usually 
succumb to chill in early spring. A 
good feeding ration such ag the fol- 
lowing one recommended by the Wis- 
consin experiment station will put 
them in shape then at the earliest 
date possible. 

The ration consists of 80 parts of 
yellow corn, 20 parts of wheat mid- 
dlings, 5 parts of raw bone, 5 parts of 
pearl grit, 1 part common salt, and 
skimmed milk in sufficient quantity to 
make a mash. 

Where skimmed milk is plentiful it 
is advisable to withhold water alto- 
gether, thus encouraging a greater 
consumption of milk. As soon as let- 
tuce appears in sufficient quantities 
it should be cut up and given to the 
growing chickens, If they are out on 
range it will not be so important to do 
this as they will likely pick up the nec- 
essary requirement of minerals and 
vitamins. 

It is quite important that the chicks 
be fed yellow corn since it is now a 


birds, plowing and cropping old, con- 
taminated runs, and regular and thoro 
cleaning and disinfecting of coops or 
houses and the watering and feed foun- 
tains and hoppers. 

A corn field if not too far from the 
house makes an ideal run for the little 
chicks. The extra time and labor in- 
volved because of the distance will be 
well invested in the results achieved 
over trying to raise a flock of young 
birds with the older ones. An orchar@ 
also makes an attractive setting, but 
where spraying of fruit is practiced, 
and of course it should be, care must 
be taken not to poison the chicks with 
the arsenate of lead used in the spray. 

As the chicks grow the danger of 
over-crowding increases and it is good 
practice to cull frequently for under- 
sized and weak birds as well as to sep- 
arate the cockerels from the pullets at 
as early an age as possible. Except in 
the case of high class breeding stock 
there is no profit to be made in keep- 
ing cockerels over three months old 
and there is real danger to the future 
laying pullets in keeping them togeth- 
er in crowded quarters. A week or ten 
days in the fattening pen and sale on 
the broiler market is the best and most 
profitable place for the cock birds. , 

Large dry mash hoppers for grow- 
ing birds out on range and some dis- 
tance from the house will help to over- 
come the disadvantage of distance in 
taking care of them and will give much 





Part of the Carlson Flock of Pekin Ducks 


recognized fact that the vitamin A, 
without which chickens will fail to 
grow, is found in yellow corn to a con- 
siderable degree. The whole wheat 
cereal mentioned above supplies the 
very important vitamin B. When this 
is absent from the rations the chicks 
fail to grow, show signs of all sorts of 
nervous disorders and paralysis often 
results, 

Direct sunlight, so it appears in the 
light of recent discoveries, is an im- 
portant factor in preventing leg weak- 
ness. When chicks can receive direct 
sunlight under glass they absorb the 
necessary vitamin known as antirachi- 
tic. Under some conditions it is dif- 
ficult to supply the equipment neces- 
sary for this treatment and in such 
cases a little cod liver oil or egg yolk 
fed in the mash will keep off the dread 
leg weakness, 





Sanitation Checks Disease 

Sanitation is very important in the 
successful raising of chicks. Most of 
the correspondence of this department 
at the present time deals with the cure 
and cause of high mortality among 
baby chicks and mature poultry flocks. 
Most of the common diseases of both 
young and old birds can be prevented 
by care im using consistently sanitary 
measures. 

In the case of chicks sanitation 
means raising the chicks on new fresh 
ground, away from the flock of old 


better results than where the birds are 
forced to forage for themselves. 

Not all losses in the chick flock are 
caused by disease. Sudden changes 
in feed, improper feeding, chilling, 
overheating, may cause digestive dis- 
turbances and bowel trouble followed 
by high mortality or cause such a low- 
ered vitality that disease finds an easy 
entrance into the flock. 

Common sense on the part of the op- 
erator in sanitation, feeding and hous- 
ing and careful attention to details 
of management are essential to raising 
chicks to profitable pullets, 





Poiniers on Profitable Chick 
Raising 
There is no greater poultry problem 
with which the farmer has to deal 
than that of raising chicks to be prof- 


itable breeders and egg producers, ac- 
cording to a new circular entitled 
“Raising Chicks at a Profit,” which 
has just come off the press at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of IIli- 
nois, and is now ready for free distri- 
bution to Illinois farmers and other in- 
terested persons. John Vandervort, 
poultry extension specialist of the col- 
lege, is the author of the new circu- 
lar. It takes up the hatching, brood- 
ing, feeding and general management 
of chicks and contains a number of 
illustrations bearing on different 
phases of chick raising. 


c a Y cn 
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Brings you great gains in a , 


5 to 10c more for a 100 lb, 


invested in PILOT BRAND, 1 


brings you from 20 to 30% more 


pure crushed Oyster Shell. ta is 
ever so much cheaper than jug — 


oyster shell. 
DEMAND 


PILOT BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL-FLAI 





Pure 
Calcium 
Carbonate 


OYSTER SHELL 
FLAKE 
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OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Security Bldg. St. Louis, Mo, 
Our shell is not packed under any other 


98% aI SG, Ne j 
| PILOT } for 
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For less than the material would cost, you can have thi 
proved and health-giving brooder house. Unexcelled for 
growing birds or layers. Two doors, fone windows. Front 
Acmite he “2 ou 

pped knocked = Assembled 
with @ wrench. Wat0 or 10’x12’ 
farrowing house. 


WRITE Send name TODAY for circulars and special 
Remember it's cheaper than you can buy the 
terials Pays for itself quickly Write AT 


G. F. Manufacturing Company _ 
xt, 


Ba W 





BABY CHICKS 3 
More Poult 
by purchasing Prof 


from Iowa’s reli- 
able hatchery. You get chicks 
healthy flocks, culled and sup 
by poultry experts. Buckeye hate 
Chicks from the Wapsie Valley 


Health Hatched Chid 
Shipped, live delive een 
offer the five bes «broods for I9 
poultry raisers—all money-m 
Health-Hatched Write for descript 

CHICKS literature now. 
k < Ee WapsieValicyE 

Box 807 Indepen 














\RAMSEYER CHIC! 


. EARLY LAYERS—PROFIT 

100% Live Delivery—Pontpaid. Pure bred, ™ 

tested. Leghorns, 100, 610. Barred and One 

Reds, Anconas, 100,$12. Buff Rocks and Om 

100, ¢138. White Wyandottas, 

, $14. Mixed Chicks, 100, $9. 
. Bank References. Mem. I. B. C. A. 

RAMSEYER HATCHERY 

Box 23, Pulaski, 


© FARROW CHI’ 


FOR SUCCESS 


Bien. 15 to Aug. 10 del. in 100 lote post 
door. et 6.50; Barred C 
Reds $9.60; R. C. Rede, Wh. Hooke $10.80 

Buff Orpingtons, Minorcas @11.5v. 


D. T. FARROW CHICKE 


Peoria, I!linots, Des Moines, Iowa, Mi 
Wisconsin, Indianapolis, Indisue 











QUALITY CHI 


High class Baby Chix o @ 
popular varieties. Wée 
our hatching eggs from 8 
selected flocks. 100 De 
live delivery guaranteed. : 
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| Why COLONIAL 
Fuel Bills Are Less 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


N advance was 
A made in the fur- 
nace industry when 
ithe COLONIAL fire 
‘bowl was perfected. It 
‘means a daily fuel sav- 
‘jing to COLONIAL fur- 
“Mace owners. 
It is a one-piece, heavy, rug- 
durable casting. The outer 
surface is ribbed for greater 
heating surface. In each rib is 
a slotted air flue to admit air 
over the fire. 

A fire with more _ intense 
heat is the result. Your fuel 
goes farther. There is less ash 
waste. 

See nearest COLONIAL 

dealer. 


| GREEN FOUNDRY & 
FURNACE WORKS 
| Established since 1869 
Des Moines, Iowa 























GREEN 


COLONIAL 


FURNACE 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
en writing advertisers. 








illustrated 

booklet, ‘Feed 

? » from the Egg to the 
Markef,"’tellshowtocut down 

death rate in chicks, how to keep 

ry strong and healthy. Not a catalog, 
acommonsense discussion on feeding, 
aining data of value toall poultry raise 
'® A copy will be sent you absolutely free. 


4 Here is what 
CORRECT FEEDING will do 

1 Save 50% of your chicks 

2 Increase egg production 

8 Ward off poultry discases 

4 Fatten your market fowls 


SOLLIS PROCESS PURE 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Seyi Hes Necessary ingredients to give a per- 

tly balanced mash. Should be added to 

ash feeds (10% is enough but 20% is 

> doo mach) It is packed in 8%, 25, 50 
Ss. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS CO. 
General Offices, Clinton, ka. Dept. 215 





; Your dealer should be able to supply you, 
wt € Cannot, insist that 
vw Some from us, or 
Supply you direct. 











| Service Bureau 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 











Picture Framing and Enlarging 

It’s about time for the country to be 
flooded with the annual pest of agents 
who call and want to enlarge pictures 
for folks. They collect the photo- 
graphs and agree to enlarge them for 
a small price and get a signature on 


an order blank, 

But they don’t tell the worst of it. 
When the picture comes back, there’s 
a swell frame, all gold and brags, 
about it. The bill for the work is 
about ten times what it was supposed 
to be. If you refuse to pay, they will 
turn the account over to their collec- 
tion agency and a lot of mean letters 
will result. 

One woman recently wrote us how 
she had been taken into camp by these 
disciples of the James Boys. She 
gave them a picture to enlarge and it 


was to cost $1.98. When the picture” 


came back (a different man brought 
it than the one who took the order), 
the charge was $17 for picture and 
frame. 

She refused to accept it. Then the 
picture folks sent it out C. O. D. This 
meant $3.98 was added to the bill and 
the picture was not hers, either. So 
now she can not get her picture, mon- 
ey or anything but duns from the town 
folks who want more money. Nothing 
but trouble has resulted. 

When these slick young fellows 
come around and want pictures to en- 
large, instead of signing order blanks 
unchain the dog. That’s much more 
practical from a money standpoint. 
Anyhow, it’s always a good rule never 
to sign an order blank for a stranger. 





Marvelous Lice-Killers the 
Bunk 


Service Bureau members are warned 
against so-called lice-killers which do 
their stuff by the simple process of 
“smoking them out,” “put it in the 
drinking water,” or “just hang it up” 
in the hen house. 

Lice don’t get killed in that way. 
The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. recently fined several large 
concerns heavily for passing out such 
information, 

Some of the claims for killing lice 
are interesting. One concern varied 
the fext a bit and said that all you 
had to do was place the louse exter- 
minator on a wide board under the 
roost and the fumes that arose would 
kill the lice. Another says that all you 
have to do is to hang up a bottle and 
the fumes do the rest, Poultry ex- 
perts say that fumes evaporating in 
this manner, to do any good, would 
have to be strong enough to kill the 
chickens as well. 

If you want to clean out poultry lice, 
whitewash and sodium fluoride get re- 
sults quickest. They are cheaper, too. 





Twenty-one Chances to Bite 


Recently the Service Bureau was 
favored (?) with a fat envelope which 
upon close inspection showed it con- 
tained twenty-one postcards. With 
one exception, these cards contained 
advertisements asking us to write for 
free particulars on subjects such as 
“How to Cure Gray Hair,’ “Glands— 
Live Forever,” “Goitre Removed at 
Home,” “The Shiek, for Luck in 
Love,” and other fakes as worthless. 

Space does not permit us to print 
all the mean things we would like to 
say about such methods to get folks’ 
money, We hope our readers who 
might have been put on similar suck- 
er lists adopted our plan and ditched 
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FAUNDREDS of thousands of dollars are lost 
yearly by poultry raisers in eggs their hens 
could have laid—but did not. This loss was due to 
the mistaken idea that half-grown pullets can be 
neglected until they begin laying. 

Half-grown puis cannot be fed haphazardly if 
they are to lay all the eggs Nature intended. If 
they are to start laying at an early age and be 
consistent producers in the fall and winter months 
when eggs are at their highest price, they must be 
properly fed now. 


Early Fall Layers Make 
the Big Profits 


If your half-grown pullets are to pay you maxi- 
mum profits, you must give them the food material 
they need to become egg-laying “‘machines”’ of the 
highest efficiency. Neither the baby chick start- 
ing feed nor the ration for mature birds is suitable 
for this critical period in a pullet’s growth. 

A special growing mash is absolutely nec Z 
It is an indispensable unit in poultry feeding. No 
poultry raiser should attempt to do without a 
recognized growing mash. 


GLOBE Growing Mash 


This scientific growing mash is based on experi- 
ments and an expert knowledge of poultry nutri- 
tion needs. Itis backed by our experience of 22 
years. Rich in vitamines. Contains those food ele- 
ments, properly balanced, that make for healthy 
growth, sturdy frames, big bones, firm flesh, sin- 
ewy muscles, glossy plumage—and VIGOR, 
Onee used, it will always be part of your poultry 
feeding program. 


See Your Globe Merchant! 


Order a bag at once. Your half-grown pullets need 
Globe Growing Mash. Not to feed it will be costly. 
Its use pays a profit in more eggs. Feed your half- 
grown pullets well now—they’ll lay more eggs 
next fall and winter. Order a bag today sure. 


The ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
Chicago Minneapolis 


one ___ BABY CHICKS _ 


LLY HSV a tata Prof KINGS 


PpRor King’s chicks produce profits,--they are cheap at any price. And Profitable Chick. 
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at the prices quoted here they are bargains, Customers numbered by 
the thousands eeding and 100 per cent Live Delivery personally quar- 
anteed by Prof, King. Kush your order for quick delivery or write for catalog, 
AY PRICES: 100 600 


100 
White and Brown Leghorns 612.00 65800 Silver Laced Wyandottes... 15.00 
8. C. Reds and Bd. Rox 13.00 63.50 W.Orpingtons 15.00 
W. Wyand, W. Rocks and Light Brahmas 

Wh Sis Bebe. cnes veces - 14.00 6650 Black Giants 
Buff Orpingtons 16.00 72.00 Assorted Chicks 11.00 565.00 
Also low prices on many special strains. WARNING--Prof. King Is notconnected in any way with any other 


hatchery. You can secure his Profitable Chix only from the 
IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, Box M, Iowa City, lowa 





Wh Pa More =» Husky pure Bred chix, prepaid to your door, 100% 
y y s live delivery guaranteed, All flocks personally in- 
spected and culled for high egg production. Following prices effective on all orders received 
after June Ist, for June, July and August delivery. Order direct and save time. 
8. C. W. Leghorns, $8.00; White Rox, Barred Rox.S. C. Reds, $10.00: Buff 
Orpingtons, W. Wyandottes, $11; Heavy Assorted, $9.00; Light Assorted, 
$5.50. These prices on 100 lots. Less than 100, add one cent per chick. 
Reference, First State & Savings Bank, Abindgon, I). 
SILVER SPRING HATCHERY, Box 150, ABINGDON, ILLINOIS 

















the junk. Generally folks who have CHICKS? 
to resort to this method of getting i 
suckers have been forced to because & EGGS 


legitimate advertising mediums re- Our 62,000 Heavy Loving Grecdece, teste 
e experts approve y ate ow 

fuse to carry their ads. That should ered Gaps. “Sueusends eneat on op Master 

be reason enough to beware. NITY Srecding Farms. We breed for eapacit 


r of 200 eggs end up. Chicks postpa’ 
Strain live arrival guaranteed. Leghorns, 8 








assorted $9. Rocks, Reds, Anconas, $10, 
Assort, 


Is Orp., Wyan., $12. Lt. Brahmas $15. 
Detroit Show Card Company insurance $7 ilg ilusiverca ae 


in Bad 7; 


Five minutes’ deliberation on the G e t a Be arm 


part of a federal jury in Detroit was 
On the Soo Line in North Daketa er Northern Min- 


all the time necessary to convince | gesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 


them that the officials of the Detroit nt prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
: a s ‘ plan or easy terms. Say which state interested in. 
Show Card Company were using the | Ask about homeseekers races. Send for information 


mails to defraud. As a result, the | W S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Mina, 


president and general manager were 
sent to prison. Thus another concern HOG LIQUID WORM EXPELLER 
which has been soliciting money from 64 doses $3.50, 128 doses $7.00 


cripples and others who were anxious post paid 
to make a living at home is put out | 2F- 4 E SALSBURY, Charies City, lowa 
of business. See, ae > 
Show card writing is one of the POLICE DOGS 
worst grafts that is encountered. Sev- : Two nephews of the great Strongheart % 
eral Canadian companies still send out EE Seas” sdost ceoscamees an bene Tn 
glittering literature telling how much “f a he a 
can be made if you take their courses. 
You have to pay in advance, and if _aeewrys oe 3 => aos 
you do you are stuck, Another trick | ®. ELLis, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 
deal to beware of. Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Old Misery saw Gilbert as the latter “You’re wakantanka. Your medig 
started toward the bar, and roughly de- | stronger than the neck-hide of a hy 


66 . ud araeecinid oo mbreing Mind's sorter, filed al 
2 “What do you want in this den of sin?’’ | Morning. 0 ed with 

18er Calijornia in “You,” said Gilbert, without being con- Prob ly water in some of that whish 

the Gold Rush scious of having spoken. Then he found | You come down here to go—to see—# 


himself at the old man’s side, and re- ‘I was going to the theater. 1 


F ? i sta ith a.” 
By HUGH PENDEXTER Days moving the bottle and glass from his 7 Bid ethan: Tl sleep lke a bekpl 


hands and plucking the knife from the 
morning. I’m saying it on a pipe,” 


bar, he heard himself saying: ) 
cpaaE Bo on Postponing his decision until after 

SYNOPSIS—It was a fix for a reputable | fear of him, Gilbert returned to the street. He's had enough, What's the score? had eaten, Gilbert saw his charge tum 
young man from Vermont to be in. Gilbert | Three men violently erupted thru a door- “Score? Good heavens! Nothing! And into a bunk and the rifle and mea 4 
had lost all his own money and fourteen | way. One landed on his hands and knees | welcome to go,” exclaimed the bartender. |}. checked at the small desk Trae 
hundred dollars he was carrying to friends | and scrambled around the corner of the “Come!” commanded Gilbert, clapping | purried back to the eating place Nm 
at Coloma. More than that, he had un- | juiaing without bothering to get on his | a hand on Misery’s shoulder. ‘‘A little Th Faso & place tog 
wittingly helped Joaquin Murteta and his “ . 4 i : ll right.” supper. e trip was a ghastly q 

ng of bandits to escape from the San feet. From inside thé saloon rang out | sleep will fix you a ght. pointment. He was homesick for Gme 

~ = he Bl gambling den they had held “Up. the well-known war whoop of the moun- The mountain man made curious sounds Hollow; for any place except this rey 
Fortunately for him he had been rescued tain man on a spree. Gilbert advanced to in his throat, flung a small nugget on Me wan wet comlkas a6 the tad : 
by Old Misery, mountain man, who had | the door and waited a moment to accus- the bar and meekly permitted the young prietor’s hovering attentions and the de 
saved many with his wits. The story | tom his eyes to the shadowy interior. man to escort him from the place. As ble portions heaped upon his plated 
continues the adventures of these two Old Misery stood at the bar alone, his | they took to the street the doorway be- | 4. oblivious to the staring and é. 
men as they take the mountain trail away | jong knife sticking in a slab before him. | hind them was filled with surprised faces. tage bib airesenes denetee te crete 
a Uatany. Old Misery’s popularity | He held a bottle in one hand and a glass “Lodging house right above eating | the other diners. ~' 
ane each that he was pt called pad ag i alr nero - _ Misery informed in a muffled 

d seekers, anc n abies aiong 1 é > prete ‘4 yoice, 
id taetalionont we find + helping his | be engrossed in card games, The bar- “Good. But you know you oughtn’t to INALLY he was aroused by the 
friend Pretty Soon Jim regain his money | tender, rather wild of eye, was torn be- | do this way. Some day, when you've had prietor creasing his fat stomach agah 
from a ‘‘salted’”’ claim which he had been | tween a desire to quit his post and wis- | too much someone will harm you.” the edge of the counter as he leaned fq 
induced to buy, dom’s prompting to pacify his unwelcome The mountain man was seized with a | ward to whisper: 
customer by catering to his whims. The | coughing spell. After Gilbert had pound- “Sonny, how did you do it?” 
ADDENED that his friend should be a | mirrors behind the bar had cost much | ed him on the back, he managed to Gilbert stared at him blankly, 
victim of weakness, but feeling no ' money. mumble: The man elucidated, ‘“‘Taming that 
he-bear. Gitting that old cuss to he 

2 S=TOOSS=DLOS—= SIU aSSa]SSHWLWOL SSH Bartender below told me you snaked 


: away. Boys spied a bit at the 
\ \ SS STE 57 house. But how did you do it?” 
SV “I thought he had had enough, and 
him so. I don’t see why it should inters 
anybody,’’ Gilbert answered, as hes 
deavored to mend his broken train of ma 
ancholy thoughts, 

“Not interest anybody!’ ponder 
cried the proprietor, tossing up his 
helplessly. ‘‘Holy smoke! <A man 
heaven-given gift and let’s on as how 
don’t interest nobody! Fellers, that } 
the Dutch!” Then to Gilbert he eagem 
offered. ‘Your gift interests me to 
tune of eight dollars a day. All you 
is just loaf in here and hint to folks w 
it’s time they was leaving. Eight do 
a day, your meals and bunk and washif 
When anyone can make that old 4 
back down——” E 

“See here!”’ broke in Gilbert, beginning 
to realize such characterizations were 
wholesome, ‘“‘none of that. He's 
friend.” a 

“I’m born dumb, sonny. You can'tp 
no argument with me. ‘Your friend iq 
ark-angel, and nothing less. Have 
more hash? Steak? Eggs? Coff 
Anything. No charge. I owe it to ya 
I figger you saved me about eight hu 
dred dollars’ worth of mirrors. That 
—gentleman—let on he was going to d@ 
in here later and learn me how to run 
eating house. Wish you'd come here 
live.”’ : 

Gilbert paid his score without unde 
standing much of the talk. Nor did 
try to understand it. The fat man 
pressed him as being drunk or ¢ 
That a man, starting to leave ahead@ 
him, should skip to one side with @ 
tesque haste and give him the right 
way, impressed him fleetingly as being 
bit of crude horse-play. 

To kill the time, he bought a New Ya 
Herald, the favorite with northern m 
and then balanced his purchase with 
New Orleans Delta, the first choice 
southerners. Thus armed, he returned 
the bunk house and read until it 
time for the theater to open. Then 
tried to decide whether it would be # 
to leave his patron. The _ proprietor, 
if possessing a mind-reading gift, assum 
him the old man had slept all the 
during his absence and would wake@ 
sober. ‘ 

“Anyway, I won't let hig get out iff 
wants to,” he added, 

“Then I'll go. I won’t be gone 100i, 
decided Gilbert. , 

Before leaving he went to the bunka 
placed his hand on the sleeper’s foren 
in search of fever symptoms. The f 
head was cool and moist. 

He took his newspapers to the tinea 

When attempting to pay his way im 
found himself facing Roger, who & 
broadly and informed: 

“Money's no good, Queenie says ¥@ 
her guest tonight.” 

This was an unexpected courtesy 
he felt a flash of pleasure, Then 
Phelps’ gloomy face just inside the 
and knew he had overheard Rogers ® 
mark and was resenting Miss 
display of favoritism. 
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If any product of the American soil deserves to be crowned 
king it is Corn. You grow it and so do your neighbors. 
You should be proud of it because corn is the backbone 
of our National prosperity. 

The value of all our livestock is five billion dollars, but 
it takes several years to produce this value. Asingle corncrop 
is worth two and a half billion dollars. Weget it every year. 


The corn crop is worth a billion dollars more than wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, flax and rice combined—a billion dollars more than cotton—a 
billion more than coal—two and a half times more than all the metals 
taken from our mines. 

No other product of the farm contributes as much to the health, 
wealth and happiness of all the people as corn does. Without corn 

You Should Feed we would soon starve for want of meat, milk, butter and eggs. The 
great packing houses would soon disappear. 


This marvelous plant gives you the best of all feeds for your live- 
Corn Glut @ft stock. The finest flavored hams, bacon, milk and butter are produced 
with a ration in which corn and its products form the largest part. 


Feed The Part That Pays Feeders 


e The best part of corn for feeding is the gluten of the grain—Corn 
23% Protein Gluten Feed. A single ton contains the gluten—the concentrated 
meat, milk and egg-making material—of two and a half tons of the 
whole grain. 
When you feed Corn Gluten Feed you encourage the consumption 


Fi ill out and mail of all products made from corn. You help yourself by earning a larger net profit 
this coupon for on your feeding operation, and also by increasing the demand for snd corn. 


“‘Bulleti Corn Gluten Feed has been the standard high — feed for thirty years. The 
ulletin most inporsente feeding tests have been made with rations containing Corn Gluten 
No. 1’’ a t is safe—economical—digestible. The most highly convertible feed you 
- can buy. 

- rea ing and This great King of the American Farm deserves your loyal support. Grow better 
re corn. Serve more corn foods on your table. Feed more Corn Gluten Feed to your 

Feeding. livestock. You can get it from your feed dealer or any manufacturer. 
If you buy a mixed feed be sure it contains the right amount of Corn Gluten 
Feed. The balanced ration which contains one-fourth to one-third of this famous 

feed, with other good materials, is always a money-maker for the man who feeds it. 

greatly fascinated and charmed DY 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
girlish innocence of Julia before she ™ 
Feed Research Dept. A) | brought to London to marry Sits ¢ 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director pace the. hunchback, could 
208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. man who, in another world, had i 


fear when Julia became a votary 
SS) SSS SSS SS es eure, threw over Clifford and- 





S GILBERT passed thru the doo 
the mine owner curtly remarked: q 
“You git in free. I have to pay.” 
Making no reply, Gilbert secured 4® 
under a lamp and resumed 
Scarcely a dozen were present whet ® 
opened his papers, and he managed to 
himself until the house. filled and thé 
began. From the moment when the @ 
tain rose he was in a new world. 
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Q if to that wretch, the Earl of Roch- 


it did seem the miserable wedding 
t take place, he wanted to cry out for 
to withdraw. Then he went limp and 


i as the girl came to her senses and 


Fjmplored the hunchback to prevent the 


} marriage. He cheered wildly when it 
transpired that Walter was the girl’s 
father, the real Earl of Rochdale, and all 
the time had wanted his daughter to mar- 
Ty Clifford. , 
“He was only half-freed from illusion as 
pe edged his way to the door and the real 
Y . Lola Montez was the most won- 
‘erful woman in the world. He knew it. 
§he was not the sweetest and most de- 
girable, however, as the girl back home 
‘post always be that. It was incredible 
‘that the famous Montez had paused to 
ow smiles on him. She would never 
do it again; and he stumbled into the 


4 Bone jostled against him and said 

gomething, but the young man’s mind 

was back in London and his eyes were 

reviewing the rivalry between the dissi- 
ted impostor and honest Clifford. 

“Wake up! Asleep or dead?’’ impa- 
jently repeated Roger, tugging his arm. 
“Lola says you're to walk home with her. 
Here she comes.” 

Before he could adjust his mind to Rog- 
er.returned to life, minus his deformed 
tack, Miss Montez was sweeping down 
ion him from the doorway, ignoring the 
gimiring glances of her worshipers, and 

ming upon him in a most amiable 
pner. Like one in a dream, he found 
himself squiring her to her boarding 
house. She may have seen Phelps fol- 
ng some distance behind, undoubtedly 
id see him, but Gilbert did not. Nor did 
see the girl Maria standing in a door- 
, watching with burning eyes, as they 
ed close to her. 

He never recalled that they talked 
much. He was bewildered by her conde- 
sension in accepting him as an escort. 
But there was no sentiment in it. It 
; much as if he had been requested by 

of the Fine Arts—say, Music, Paint- 

or Sculpture—-to beau it home. For 
mple heart-interest it was too lofty and 
remote to compare with the ecstatic hu- 
man joy of walking beside a maid from 
inging school on a crisp Vermont winter 
might. It was distinction. One might 

that way while being knighted, yet 
return to kiss a serving-maid. 

He said ‘‘good-night’’ as one who com- 

letes a tremendous bit of ritual. She 

d something that sounded like ‘‘stupid’’ 

nd closed the door ungently. Then Gil- 
bert recalled Old Misery and became ob- 
jective. He almost ran to the bunk 
house and was greatly relieved to find 

is charge still asleep. 

“Ain't moved a muscle since you went,” 

épily informed the man at the desk. 

Gilbert took one of his newspapers and 

ped fresh mud off the moccasins, but 

ver paused to wonder how it got there, 

He turned in and endeavored to analyze 
his feelings and emotions. Out of the 
Welter of impressions emerged the stark 
teminder that Joseph Gilbert had dropped 
from sight and that the east and singing 
Schools were sealed against him. 


HEN he opened his eyes and found it 
was morning and that Old Misery was 
hially urging him to stir his lazy bones 

i make ready for breakfast. 

Back of the mountain man stood two 

ngers. One was tall and cadaverous 
face. His long features were accented 
& thin, wiry beard. He looked to be 
ther simple. Indubitably he had had a 
ard time in life, as his hand trembled 

it caressed the whiskers and his eyes 
Were weak and watery. The other man 
was short and stocky of build, and of a 
rick-red complexion that suggested he 

d been baked by the sun. His eyes, 
While inflamed, were belligerent, and 
Stared stonily at the young man. Like 

Misery, he wore buckskin and was 
“rrying a rifle. 
| "May do, but his fur’s scarcely prime 
yet,” he told Ola Misery. 

From his steady gaze, Gilbert suspected 
he was the object of the remark. Yet 

is _ very illogical. Only animals 

“Just a mild snifter to 
Rerves,” the tall man pleaded. 

Not even a smell till you've ate your 

bakfast and worked four hours on that 
claim of yours,” Old Misery firmly 

“This is the young feller I spoke 
Younker, this tall sucker is Pretty 
pe Jim. Just made his fortune by buy- 
me rich claim. This old he-devil is Tom 
MN, who lets on he can lick any man 
nthe mountains but me.” 

. ut you?” exploded Tobin. ‘“Remem- 
pnd promise, you old landmark. And 
i me you bite me——” 

oe re mistook, Tom. And I’ve said it 
ndred times,” solemnly interrupted 

"Yah I was trying to sound——” 

ied And your teeth ‘slipped’,” Tom 

tr tage ‘But this ain’t no place to set- 

lng cy Let's git busy and have this min-« 
er with.” 

wy, t's medicine talk. The claim is 

“Riche” be very rich——” 

. nd than spatter!” cried Pretty 


settle my 


st Um sorry I can’t 
z go along and see 
Me chunks of pure gold come out the 
} *ut Tom and the younker will go 





with you, Jim. They won't let any one 
jump your claim. And if any one tries 
jot tard it, Tom'll see you git a good figger 
and——" 

“Sell? Sell that claim?” shrilly cried 
Pretty Soon. “I'd as soon think of sell- 
ing» my granddad!” 

Old Misery grabbed him by the front 
of his shirt and growled: 

“Now, you hark to me... If anyone 
makes a offer that Tom says is good, you 
snap it up, or you'll not go back home. 
By this time, some of Murieta’s band has 
heard about gold slugs being fetched into 
this valley. If he goes to cutting up, 
Tom, stick your knife right thru his 
in’ards.” 

‘Tl cut him up wakan way, just like 
a Dakota cuts up a buf’ler,” was the 
gruff assurance. 

Confused by this exghange of advice 
and threats and not having the slightest 
idea as to what it related, Gilbert hur- 
riedly washed and diressed. Old Misery 
had all the appearance of being sober ex- 
cept that his talk was irrational. But, 
also, was the talk of the stranger’s puz- 
zling. The three of them appeared to be 
in a hurry, and, accompanied by Gilbert, 
were soon in the eating house and order- 
ing their breakfast. 

Gilbert was greatly annoyed by the 
proprietor’s secret signals to him. He 
interpreted them to be a plea for him to 
hold his friends in check. Old Misery 
developed an inclination to chuckle and 
laugh, which might be taken as symptoms 
of imbecility. ‘Tobin for most of the time 
remained dour and silent, but there were 
moments when a wide grin split his 
homely face and his inflamed eyes lighted 
with a warmth of humanism. 


S THEY were filing out to the street, 
Old Misery drew Gilbert to one side 

and hurriedly explained: 
“Tom and Pretty Soon are going to tap 





a claim and see how it pans out. Think 
you'd better go along with them, but 
you’re your own boss. You can tell me 
all about it afterwards. I'll get the mule 
and be packing the grub. Find me at the 
store.” 

Gilbert scented a stratagem to get him 
out of the way until the interrupted spree 
could be resumed. 

His eyes put the question, and with a 
foolish grin the mountain man promised: 

“Just simon-pure bus!iness from now 
on, younker. Won't tech a drop. Mizzle 
along and don’t fret. I'll yet do credit 
to your bringing up.” 

“After this funny business is over, there 
is that little argument ‘tween you and 
me, Misery,”” mumbled Tobin. 

“All right, all right, old hoss-fly. I'll 
comb you so good next time we git to 
fooling that folks will travel all the way 
from the Snake river to look down on 
what's left of you. That’s a promise.” 

And he hurried away, laughing as if 
vastly amused. : 

Tobin stared at Gilbert for a few mo- 
ments; then smiled slightly, and said: 

“You must be all right if Old Misery 
takes to you. Great old cuss, Couldn't 
ask for a stouter friend But, curse 
him! Say what he will, he bit my ear 
a-purpose at Illinoistown.” 

“He never could do such a thing!” in- 
dignantly denied Gilbert. 

Tobin swallowed, breathed hard, then 
meekly surrendered: 

“TI pass. You win. Hi, you Pipps. 
Come away from that saloon winder. 
We'll mosey down to that claim of yours 
and watch you earn a honest four-bits. 
Signs look like lots of folks is keen to 
see you work.” 

Armed with pick and shovel, Pretty 
Soon Jim led the way for a mile from the 
business center. Trailing along some dis- 
tance behind the three men came a score 
or more of citizens. Phelps brought up 





the rear with a group of personal friends. 
Until he glimpsed Gilbert he had laughed 
much, The young man’s presence dulled 
his sense of the humorous, however. 

Arriving at the claim, Tobin seated 
himself and lighted his pipe and remarked 
to Gilbert: “From what I’ve heard, this 
is pretty rich.” 

A snicker ran thru the line of men 
grouped along the opposite side of the 
claim. Pretty Soon Jim jumped into 
the hole, some six feet in diameter, and 
commenced extracting several tiny nug~ 
gets in the sides. 

He called out to Tobin: 
spatter!” 

The onlookers cast off all restraint and 
shouted in glee. Pretty Soon paused and 


“Thicker than 


stared at them; whereat they laughed 


more uproariously. One man pounded 
Phelps on the back and declared he could 
not be beat for “‘funning.’”” The Georgia 
man, vastly amused, told a neighbor that 
it was the clumsiest bit of “salting,” he 
had ever seen. The free gold was soon 
collected and Pretty Soon began shoveling 
from the sides. 


(Continued next week) 


THE REVIEW ALBUM OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION 


A very interesting review of the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition of 1924, has 
been published by Mr. B. H. Heide, gen- 
eral manager of the International. It not 
only gives a complete list of the prize 
winners at the International, but like- 
wise is very attractively illustrated by 
general views of the International, as well 
as of the many prize winners. It is a 
complete record of this great show, 
and will be highly prized by every breeder. 
Mr. Heide advises us that only a limited 
number of the bodoks are available, and 
that as long as the supply lasts, they will 
be sent out at a cost of $1 each. It is an- 
official record of the show 
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You Drive a Bargain 
When You Drive the RED ToP 


HIS SPRING you'll find more of your neighbors driv- 
ing steel posts than ever before. Each succeeding year 


Old Fences Made New 
at Slight Expense 
If you think of fence re- 
pair and rebuilding as an 
expensive, long drawn 
out job try this better 
method. In your spare 
moments drive Red Top 
steel posts between the 
rotting wood posts, and attach 
fencing to the steel posts. Be- 
fore you know it your fences 
will fle like new. Keep a few 

_Tops on hand for fence 
repair. 
& * 


About Post Prices 
This Spring many farmers who 
have been using wood fence 
postsexclusively areswitching 
to steel. The striking success 
of the improved Studded Tee 
Red TopSteel Post has focused 
attention on the large savings 
in labor and money in the use 
of steel posts. 


Theincreasing demand for Red 
Tops has made possible their 
production on a quantity basis 
unheard of heretofore. Wecan 
best show our appreciation of 
this splendid buying response 
by giving to post users thesav- 
ings accruing from quantity 
production. You will this 
noticeable in your dealer’s 
prices this Spring. We recom- 
mend buying at this time. 
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you get less value in wood posts as compared with what 
you get for your money in steel posts. 


When you use Red Top Steel Posts you get a real bargain. 
You receive so much more post service for every dollar 
spent. Your own good judgment will point out the economy 


Red Tops are a proved success. There is no element of risk 
in using this time-tested post. 
doing everything that could be expected of any fence post 
and doing it so well that today there are millions of these 
famous posts in use on thousands of farms. The farmers 
of the country long ago put the stamp of leadership on 


For years they have been 


There are many features in the Red Top Studded Tee that make it the 
logical post for you. There isn’t a single hole punched in this post. It is 
made extra strong with a full length reinforcing rib. The anchor plate is 
attached by a method which does not weaken the post at this vital strain- 
bearing point. This plate is especially designed so that the sub-soil, in- 
stead of being disturbed and loosened as the post is driven, automatically 
packs around the sturdy anchor plate, giving perfect anchorage. 

The Red Top One-Man Driver and Handy Fastener make it possible to 
build fences with less labor and at less cost. The fasteners come free with 
the post. They are the fasteners with the long leg which wraps all the 
way around the stem of the post, permanently holding the wire in place. 
These fasteners don’t loosen up or let go and so do away with constant 


The pure aluminom metallic finish, another Red Top feature, protects 


‘/ the post and makes neat fences which add to the attractiveness and 


value of the farm. 


You can depend on your fences supported by Red Tops. They stay 
tight and keep stock, yours and your neighbors’, at home, thus prevent- 
ing injury, loss and damage. Every Red Top you drive in your fence 
lines makes a direct and lasting cut in your fencing costs. 


See your dealer and ask about the favorable prices now prevailing. 
RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38-E South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Steel Fence Posts 
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LIVESTOCK BABY CHICKS BABY CHICKS ~ 
SCHEDULE OF RATES HOLSTEINS BABY CHICKS for sale. Don’t buy until | BEST White Leghorn chicks, 38 


ee you get our ,offer for April. Chicks g lines, 100, $8; Rhode Island 
No. Words No, Insertions pe gy yy aan a 9 from standard red, disease free flocks. Danes Rocks or Buff Orpingteanl ¥ 
: 7 days; six dams over 31 pounds butter. | Fifteen varieties; ~100 per cent live deliv- | Guaranteed live delivery, postpaid, 
Sire an 1,100-pound son of a 33-pound | ery guaranteed. Considering quality, our | alog free. Shinn Poultry Farm, Bg 
bull. Light i olor: 16 . rices are exceptionally low. We are mem- | Greentop, Mo. . 
setereeenseeees/$1:60 /83. 40 | Shomont. Farms, Hox''B, Montleelio, ta, | bers of International’ and Towa Baby —~$4 
seeeeeeeereceee! 1,6 -86 | 5.04 EINS - -——: | Chick Associations. Write or call. Cher- fe 
. . -04 HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS okee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Ia. EGGS FOR HATCHING 


cccvccccceococes| be d 3 ° HOLSTEIN or Guernsey calves, seven . ; 
sttstteseesesee] 92 | 8.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 | weeks old, from heavy milking, high |? Ot) catalog, ‘with special reduced. prices ANGONAS 
eeeccccvcoccecese) Se ° A A testing dams, $20 each, crated. Edge- after May 15 on superior-bred, heavy- 
$5 0S000o0s00K0001 i m wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. , * | SINGLE Comb Ancona hatching 
laying varieties. Early maturing, insur from stock direct from Sheppard's 
i : ‘ JERSEYS ing good winter laying. Explains how | ¢5 per 100. Fertility guaramioall ‘ 
6.96 | 9. FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high | We guarantee livability. | Write A. G. | hatched on order. Mrs. Mark Shaw, 
Ae Sede 7:20 | 9. grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper dada President, ro roe, Iowa. 7 
r reeders’ Assn., ’ yton, Ifa. 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 er eS — condition, Stephen A. z x a ORPINGTONS 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please sarr, Collins, Iowa. CERTIFIED Rose Comb and Rhode Islan a 
type or print your advertisement ¢ Red chicks; guaranteed to live; peewad & POORMAN’S 200-egg strain Buff Opp 
= . MISCELLANEOUS winter-leying, tested flocks, Fan gee Be sane all ea ee mean tp 
4 pduce rices after a . | chicks; eggs, F -50; pen, 10-9 
RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES pod pn grt Ret oat ate burn, Baie Mi. isgy Pa good a MR ert cockerel, mated eit ncaa "he 
KEOSAUQUA, Iowa, 5 per cent school scald, swell, blister, perspire, disagree- | laying. Peters-Certified Poultry Breed- | 15, $3. Joseph O’Brien, Waukon, Tow 
n ° ’ aa «h able odors, don’t suffer. Write to the ’ ‘i 1 ewton, Iowa. " 7 : : 
gg MP ag By i a Miller Drug _Co., Kimball, S._D. BLOOD ineten are 100 per cent live eg ag 
complete descriptive circular, James A. | 2 CITY PROPERTY delivery; quality, purebred laying | layers; $6, 100; $3.00, 50, prepaid, 
Cummins & Co., 702 Equitable Bldg., Des | FOR SALE—Home in Iowa City, Iowa. If | strains; Buff, White, Barred Rocks and | Harold Elliott, Webster City, Iowa, 
Moines. you are planning to move to Iowa City, | Rhode Island Reds, $14 per 100; White | BGGS from good, large Buff Orpim 
TAX exempt Federal Land Bank 4% per | this will interest you. Small nine-room | Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons, $15; Single Comb; 100, $5; 15, $1.50, - 
cent bonds; 1935-1955; ~ price, i703%,, house, frame; hot water heat; garage; | White Leghorns, $12. (Rose Comb Barred | simon, Rowan, Iowa. 
yielding 4.15 per cent to redeemable date 12-minute walk from university; near car Rocks, all ages, ask for prices.) The 
and 4% per cent thereafter. James A. | line; excellent condition. Address, H. L. | Golden Rule Hatchery, South English, Ia. _ PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Cummins & Co., 702 Equitable Bldg., Des | Beye, Towa City, Towa, CERTIFIED White, Buff_or Brown Leg- | ARISTOCRAT Barred Rocks; eggs 
Moines, lowa. FARM IMPLEMENTS horn aa — - live; rt sont ane eae ecrs ~~. ee ae 
BONDS of responsible communities and FOR SALIs—One Russe 5 OH. P. ste winter-laying, teste ocks, properly 9; diarrhea tested chicks, » WW 
corporations are sound and attractive engine good. B vovnggy Sag "Sonne mated. Reduced prices after May 15. | 50; June chicks, $15. Mating list. 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, ik thos Skta ta ae ‘Me Early maturing, insuring good winter lay- | record farm. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, G@ 
Deere hay baler, good as new. D. Tel- a ’ 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. linghuisen, Allison, Iowa. ing. Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders Towa. q 
ee Assn., Box 811, Newton, Iowa.. WHITE Rock eggs, Fishel strain, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK FARM loans NE NINE AA RPS CERTIFIED Barred Rock chicks; guar- h — se — egg pte ae ton $f 
g ; ar ce 8 sme “om- ‘ ive: € j “< y red, tpaid. Satisfact ral 
COLLIES for sale; cattre dogs that do miesion; long time amortization loans yD pgs Rt ggg 6 bo! teed. Mrs. GW, Hunter, Barnes i 
the work; guaranteed to please. Fur- | at very attractive rates. Loans for more orices after May 15. Early maturing, in- | Iowa. 
mished in both white and colored stock; | than $100 an acre. Donahue & Hanson, | ! ese rf Peters-Certi- 5 : : 
1 a suring good winter laying. eters-Cer PURE strains, Ringlet ana Bradley dj 
ups and grown dogs. Shomont Kennels, | Grinnell, Iowa, fied Poult Breeders’ Assn., Box 811 Z 
ox 66, Monticello, Iowa. GOPHER TRAPS Newton, Iowa in . ; san Gane cea Ley pn tal mat 
° ’ - € 1 - pec th 
GERMAN gy dogs; = ry 4 GOPHER traps; Renken Sure-Catch No. | GERTIFIED Buff and White Orpington | range, $9 per 105. Circular free. 
int mT ti pt de agli a? bgp my | 4; 75 cents, two for $1.45; postpaid. chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, win- | Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, Iowa, 
elligent parents. Females, §26 each, if | Circular sent free. A. F. Renken, G-444, | ter-laying, tested flocks, properly mated. 
taken at once. H. F. Oelrich, Rolfe, Ia. | Grete, Neb. ° ede i me ng PO May 15. Early ma- RHODE '!SLAND REDS 
FOR SALE—Purebred Collie puppies from = LUMBER turing, nsuring good winter laying. SINGLE Comb oe Island Reds; 
ain; $5 , Tru- ‘ . 2eders’ f 2 xtr avy 
working strain; $5 if taken soon, Tru LUMBER and shingles at reduced prices. Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn., type, dark red, extra heavy [a 


man Smith, R. R. No. 4, Boone, Iowa. - P 7 Winners for 12 years. HEggs—langa, 
- Farmers’ trade our specialty. Best Box 811, Newton, Iowa. 100; $3.25, 50. Exhibition mating e 


RED Fox pups wanted. Before selling , " me ’ SWEEPS fES American Royal . 
elgewhere write Leo Pankratz, Spring- onde ery En ee ae 7 Soucek aoaier Wee es an 26. to 15; $6, 50. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, Solon, 
field, Minn, ‘‘Pankratz Pays Most.”’ 830 egg lines. State culled and inspected, | ROSE Comb Red eggs from prize 
~—_ PHOTO FINISHING Blood tested for white diarrhea. Chicks, $2.50, 50; $4, 100. Mrs. Harley Sb 
FARM LANDS TRIAL Offer—Any size roll film devel- | 311, 100; $50, 500; $90, 1,000. Guaranteed | Webster City, Iowa. ke 
lOWA oe St Gam ae tank eee ter We bs Eee eee RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
Pi e r i: a. 
CHOICE eighty acre farm for sale, well | cents (silver). Interstate Finishers, Inc., itu a ew oe a PUREBRED Rose Comb Rhode @ 
— eee poneee, . yg 23 ao Dept. A, Charles City, Iowa. — Gass neds, $11 50, 100. White Ph ws aeepneng sone, per i $1 
se, ba and electric: lights. a 7 Ss, é od gti! : ay , Postpaid. rs. ryan 
mile from church and school, $8,000 cash, PATENT ATTORNEYS Wyandottes, White Rocks, Buff Orpipe- | Corning, lowa. 
balance $11,000 five years. Offer good tons, $12.50, 100. June prices. Postpaid. 
only till June 1. C. E. Kimmel, Sheldon BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; | 100 per cent delivery. 50 chicks, $1 high- WYANDOTTES 
Iowa. e : patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable | er. Earlville Hatchery, Earlville, Ill. PARTRIDGE Wyandotte hatching 
PUBLIC SALB—At the George Gates | —7S+-Pes Moines, Towa. SWHEPSTAKES winners National shows. | | at reduced price; from healthtg 
J . oe Famous Firefly 2 egg line S. E. Reds. ock; winners an ayers; 15, $1.2; 
ae eg vec ge * Sees, Sore POULTRY State ome and or tote bios $5. Walter Vaudt, Whittemore. Iowa, 
t de a ‘a i tested for diarrhea, Chicks, $13, > $36, 
wipes twa 36-66 Riven rain reparators BRST Baek a peta pre aaa 1g gl pass iene tential SURAT Bowie fet “tel 
in good repair. People’s Savings Bank mier heay : i ya, : - ’ 
; y weight fowl. They pull down , 7 & 45 cents each or $4 per 10. Mrs. B 
Marengo, Iowa. on the scales and fill the egg basket. An he igen 4 ae, p Wn ag Hy Shaffer, Webster chty Iowa. 
MICHIGAN old established flock. Foundation stock B srg write for catalog Earl Summa, Wallaces” Farmer classified a 
UNUSUAL opportunities in Michigan; free pe Re. lige Aan Cooter free. Dr. John Renter, Mo. : you in touch with a market for f™ 
— ggg cag see ye . : 4. ts LEGHORNS, $11; Anconas, Barred Rocks, | land that can be reached in no other 
= : : ty rit BABY CHICKS Reds, $12.50; White Rocks, White Wy- E 
lands, accredited dealers. Write Director 3.50 per hun- 

Agr andottes, Buff Orpnigtons, $13.50 per hun SEEDS AND NURSERY STO 
Agriculture, 21 State Bldg. Lansing, Mich, TOLUCA chicks; guaranteed to ve; high | dred. _Dellner Hatchery, Waterloo, Lowa: sink 
culture, e g-, nsing, ch. , ; ; . : . : ; 

producing flocks; healthy; purebred; | SILVER Wyandotte chicks, select stock, FALFA seed. 90 per cent pure, $1 Mm 7 
- MINNESOTA 15 varieties. Get our special low prices May, 100 $15; June, 100 $14; prepaid. a hulled a pe anny clover, - Whe 
N —Kighty near Harris. Dairy | for May and June. Catalog. Toluca | Circular free. John A. Johnson, Pilot per cent pure, $5.50 per bushel; (EP @ fo 
Seate'ts 700 see 35-year loan, $4,300. | Hatchery, Toluca, II. Mound, Iowa. here; sacks free. Geo. Bowman, © 
Ilo Grande Texas land. or’ eell on easy dia, Kan. DR. 
terms. Albert W. Jensen, owner, Mar- GERANIUMS—Dozen plants sent . 
tte, Neb. paid to your address for One 
Twenty-five Cents. Any color oF 


GHTY acre dairy farm, near town: , 

Tum aoe Sell Your Sur plus || Rc snag 

rty Guernseys; a money-maker. n- : — —— 

jamin Forbell, WEiotrane: ate . SOYBEANS—Manchu, machine rum 

MISSOURI a “ per . bees nem 

amples free. mmune . 1. ©. Pie 

SELL or lease cheap, might divide, 10,000 WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. preg A. M. Foster, Route 33, Rua 

pees epee: rover wire fence, Oregon PI . ith Illinois. - 
Seunty, ak tap Be eeedihecne neveral ease start my advertisement containing.................. words with your MILLIONS strawberry planta: 
hou : " > . . 4 ’ unlap—250, ; p +40, By 
Smith, Fremont, Mo. next available issue and run it times in Our Readers’ Market. State inspected. Postpaid. i 


NEBRASKA : Durham, Mo. - 
A ar mfor sale; the best of corn to cover cost of these insertions. MANCHU soybeans at $2 per 
and alfalfa land; a short distance south Address Good quality and good germination, 
of Lincoln, Neb. For particulars write, asia svbv6 ACEI ink cede speibunpuaxanaroen pancdvsannauennes eoulntian at tree on Youu 
R. R. 1, Box 87, Roca, Neb. AD HERE Bros., Mitchellville, Iowa. _ 
WISCONSIN MORSE recleaned soybeans, one 
D ID cut-over land; silt loam; ninety cents per bushel, f. © b, 
clay sub-soll; neither sandy nor grav- a souri University tested. Joe 
ay: close to town; good roads, good oe iit rr ke ae Gorin, Mo. 
ools; in the heart of the dairy coun- SUDAN egrass, Iowa grown; brigh 
try. You deal directly with the owners. — ' ’ ; : , “ cleaned seed: limited amount; $135 
No agents and no commissions. Easy Bags free. Glenn V. Chaliman, * 
terms. ee ee a ae for Iowa. , 
map an et No. 6. ) estern ——____— = : : TANGY ? tato slips; & 
ber Co., Land Department, Stanley, en ty 1000, “$3 400" 1.40. Lam 
onsin. plants; 1,000, $1.75; 400, 75 cent® 
ate. dairy farm wow handy Twin ; : : ‘ = * Hall, Billings, Mo. 
es. rT) ” e 
eer A” 88 St. Croix Falls, SEED CORN 


nm. 
K z : <— ‘ . : SEED CORN—Early picked, h + 
LIVE STOC nation; Black’s Yellow Dent, 


STEERER . Yellow Dent, $3.50 per bu.; on 

sir Taro ht i-grade heit- hundred. Kendall Farms, ora 

: milking , Wallaces’ Farmer classifi 6 

$80 caon, shipped . you in touch with a market 


—_———,* 
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"eae : 
OU need your horses 
every day. Watch care- 

fully for strains, bruises and 

piscr cilments. And be sure to keep 

Gombau!t’s Caustic Balsam on your 

theli—ready for instant use. For 

‘pver 41 years it has been famous as a 

dy for Sprains, Spavin, Splint, 
d Hock, Curb, Fistula, Thor- 
pin, Shoe Boils, Poll Evil, Wire 
and Muscular Inflammation. 


‘Apply it yourself. Just follow direc- 
that come with bottle. Much 

r than firingand doesn’tdiscolor 

the hair or leave the slightest scar. 
"t let your horses suffer from something 
can cure yourself. Buy Gombault’s 

4 ic Baleam today. $1.50 at all druggists, 
direct from ue on receipt of price. The 
[owrence-Williame Co., Cleveland, O. 


G00D FOR HUMANS, TOO 
é SF 





O 
BALSA 
—_— 
AxN 
% 
CS F 
ve ~ 
a % [tyr afte 
/ 
~}f/ 


Dip your sheep for scab, 
ticks, foot-rot and mag- 
gots in a solution of 


DR.HESS DIP 


md DISINFECTANT 


Provide a wallow for 
your hogs. To every 25 
gallons of water, add 
about a quart of Dr. Hess 
Dip. Your hogs will do 
the rest. Good night lice 
/ and disease germs! 
Use the sprinkling can 
about the cow barn, 
poultry-house, pig-pens, 
sinks, closets, cesspools, 
Wherever there is filth or 
& foul odor. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 








Farmers Unions 
and County Agents 


~ We will be glad to submit prices 
farload lots or less of any formu- 
of mineral mixture that you wish. 
ofthe Farm Bureaus that we 
Supply buy the simple Ames 
ula, which is as follows: 40% 
tbone, 40% calcium carbonate— 
Pure—20% kiln dried sodium 
ide, and one-half ounce Potas- 
lodide. Please write for prices 
*9.B. your station. We Guarantee 
ucts, sufficient time being 

ed for analysis. 


ME ROSKAMP MANUFACTURING 6O., 


Grundy Center, lowa 











W Men over 35 years old, with 

cars. Prefer farmers, re- 

: tired or actiye to work full 

_~ Men now selling to farmers to carry our 

line. Exclusive territory. Standard 
commission. Write today. 

xX 426, Oclwein, lowa 


4 





OSH- 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“The radio is as bad as the 
toothache for keeping folks up 
nights. Only there is a cure for 
toothache.” 















HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 


Contest closes May 25, so send your 
postcard right away. 

















In case of tie, a duplicate prize will be 
awarded for the full amount of the prize 
tied in each tying contest. 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE! 


A little girl returned home to her par- 
ents after taking her first music lesson. 
They asked her how she had got on. 
“Very well, I think,” she answered. 

“What is the teacher like?” 

“Quite a nice man—and so religious!” 

“Religious! How could you tell?” 

“In the middle of one of my exercises 
he put his head in his hands and said, 
‘Oh, heavens! Oh, heavens!’ very rev- 
erently.” 


FORESIGHT 


That stingiest man we ever heard of 
bought his bride a nickel’s worth of pep- 
permint lozenges and took her on a trol- 
ley ride honeymoon. When they got off 
the car he said: “Honey, suppose we 
save the rest of this candy for the chil- 
dren.” 


AND THE LAWYER FAINTED 


“What does your father do for a liv- 
ing?’’ asked a lawyer of a sleepy-looking 
poorly clad youth who occupied the wit- 
ness chair. 

‘Nothin’ much,” was the reply. 

“How does he support the family?’ 
continued the attorney. 

“Aw, he does odd jobs.” 

“Now, son, as a matter of fact, isn’t 
your father a worthless sort of fellow? 
A loafer and a dead beat?” 

“T don’t know. Ask him. He's settin’ 
there in the jury box.”’ 





BOTH URGENT 
Wife: ‘“There’s a burglar at the silver 
and another in the pantry eating my pies. 
Call for help!” 
Hubby (at window): ‘Police! Doctor!” 


QUITE DIFFERENT 


Collector: ‘Is Mrs. Jackson at home?” 

Maid: “Yes, but she is not receiving 
today.”’ 

Collector: “Oh, that’s all right. I’m 


not delivering—I’m collecting.” 


THE CUCKOO 
“What can you tell me of the cuckoo?” 
“The cuckoo is a bird which lets other 
birds lay its eggs.” 


A MEAN ADVANTAGE 

“Gentlemen,” said the chairman of a 
public banquet, ‘‘before I introduce the 
next speaker there will be a ten-minute 
recess, giving you all a chance to go out 
and stretch your legs.” 

“Who is the next speaker?” inquired a 
guest. 

“Before answering that question, I 
would father wait until you come back,” 
was the chairman’s reply. 


WHERE SHE LOOKED 


“Darling, that encyclopedia you bought 
is no good at all.” 

“Why, whatever’s wrong with it?’ 

“This morning I wanted to find out why 
swallows migrate in winter.” 

“And you couldn’t find it? Where did 
you look for it?’ 

“T looked under ‘why’ and I couldn’t 
even find the word there at all.” 











A new Champion in every cylinder 
will mean greater power and speed 
and better all around performance. 


Champion is the better spark plug 
but even Champions should be 
changed at least once a year. 





A new set will soon pay for them- 
selves in oil and gas saved and give 
Champion YOU greater motoring satisfaction. 


is the 
= bal poe Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. 
for Ford Blue Boxforall other cars, 75 cents. 
ge oe one You will know the genuine by 
Secdaen the double-ribbed sillimanite core. 
Tractors. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Ping Company of Canada, Ltd. 
wi » Ontario 


CHAMPION 


ndable tor Every Engine 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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OGS eat better when a little 
H MERRY WAR LYEismixed Directions 
with their feed—and you know it For Feeding 
takes a oe to make meat and 
fat. Mt RRY WAR LYE also 
tends to reduce acidity of feed— 
helps build up the resistance of 
hogs to certain diseases and helps 
tone them up. Thin, scrawny, 
sickly hogs usually improve 
Fat when fed MERRY WAR 

WDERED LYE—even healthy 
hogs do better. Costs little to 
feed—120 feeds in every can—pays for itself many times over. 


hog raisers have been feeding MERRY WAR LYE— know 
For Jewe toe ppicars, have, been fooding MERRY WAR ley Ww LYE. 


Look For The Picture of The Hog on The Label 


“It Is The Sign of Safety yon “MERRY W 
wea bana ath peat -tce 
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ny 
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by Grocers, 
ler can’t send post-office money order and 
UT n't ce prose oy sxores, B Poss omits teers sao 
&. MYERS LYE CO., Dept. NM Third Street and Clark Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MERRY WAR LYE 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage, prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index 
is now 158 per cent of pre-war and 109 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 




















2, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year aver- 
age for this week in May: Coal and 
coke 107 per cent, "grain 98 per cent, 
livestock 96 per cent, lumber 124 per 
cent, ore 193 per cent and miscellaneous 
merchandise 117 per cent. These figures 
indicate that business is picking up. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 286 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Towa are about 159 per 
cent of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 227 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 
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Kansas City 
Chicago 


Omaha 











Mixed Clover No. 1— 
LOBE WOOK, <¢.500 oacccpcchec tc clae.O014.00 
Week before ......++.|..++.{13.00/14.00 

Timothy, No. 1— 


EMSt WOOK ois ccccevecclececoleses s1eOen 
Wook Melore c:ccsccccleessclesccclaesue 
Alfalfa, Choice— 


cevcccccccce$h0.60/22.00 
eeeeeeee | 18.50/22.00 


Last week ......++.+-+.{15.50/20.00 

Week before .........{16.50/19.50 
Alfalfa, Standard— 

Last week ......+.++.-{13.00/17.50 

Week before .........)13.50/16.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— rere : 

Last week ............|10.00/14.00 


Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 













































































































































































yee a es 0.00/12.75 
wholesale price level, From the stand- | eagmM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- | oat ao e 0/12.7 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, .and Nav rAie 2 eh lt | 7.50! 8.25! 9.00 
that lumber and the wages of city labor land generally in the twelve north-cen- Wack before .... oct. | 7.50! 8.25! 9.50 
are above the general price level. Butter, tral states is about 125 per cent. ans 
wheat, oats, hides, cattle and copper are GRAIN e 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE = 
modities to advance as much as other PRICES 2 n 
products ts due to overproduction. Butter, creamery extras, last week a) EI 
— 40%e, week before 39%; ohetder cheese, & a F S 
ast week 22c, wee pefore 22c; eggs, 8 <= 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL fresh firsts, last week 29%c, week before { R 8 & n 
Gey © . | 28%c; ducks, last week 24%c, week be- = 5 yi a 
2eEl eee | fore 25c. © 
tant ye — No. 2Y— | | 
=—~+f] 2% Mt WOOK oc: é: (Bi BOM bei cn 1.12 
$a $95 The Week’s Markets Week before ..|1 iei| beanie 114 
£23 £2s Corn, No. 3Y— | 
ob2\ eka CATTLE Last week ..../1.16%4/1.0914]1.1014/1.05% 
= _ Week before 1.1144/1.07 {1.1214|1.03% 
Fisher's index number ...... | 158 109 “a bag no ig eg 118% i 100% 
x ast wee vient SOT lev cawe 02% 
CATTLE—At Chicago (3) Week before ..|1.08 [1.05 |...... 1.00% 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 129) 96 2 & 4 Oats— | 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 133 102 P| Pa § Last week ATE BB ON osiines 45 
Canners and cutters ........ 107 126 & 2] 6 Week before ..| .46%4| .45%4|...... 43% 
SRS» as aaa 127| 94 & a vi Barley— | 
dni ~ Last week ....| .831%4| 
Seee—At sage Med. and heavy wt. beef | | Week before ..| .82 | 
BEOOVY DOGS .0scccccce serewes 148] 159 steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | Rye— 
Light hogs ..... pecccvcccenees 147 163 Choice and prime— Last week 1.20 | 
BIBS 2. cccccvcccccccsccevcccees 149 187 ee soaalin esleans Week before 1.23 
BOWS, TOUBN .....2ccccvcccece 136 155 Week before ......... 10.66/11.32|10.78 bee! yoo oe sa i eouli.es (1.58 
Good— | szast week ..../1.72 60%)1. ‘ 
SHEEP—At Chicago Last week ....s++++++-] 9.65/10.38| 9.92 | _ Week before ..|1.69 [1.61 [1.68 _|1.58 
EE veces naie sane rik PR | 165] 87 wrueek before ...eeee-.| 9.78/10.40| 9.88 FEEDS 
edium— 
Wool AND HIDES _ Last week ...e.ssse0-+| 8.88] 9.42] 9.05 
veer blood wool, at cement 153] 88 Week before ,..... 8.95] 9.55| 9.00 D, u | ® 
ight cow hides, at Chicago 89 136 Common— a i © s = n 
RMSC WDOK gccccevedsienl Tam Bae) 7.5 4 9 a) S§ 
annie Week before ......... 7.42| 8.12) 7.50 si/2)/¢/3|& 

At Chicago— ; Light weight beef steers 4 a S lis 3s 
Gorn, No. 2 mixed ....ccccece 163 149 (1,100 Ibs. down)— | he & S n = 
eee, PEO. B White ..cccccsces 97 96 Choice and prime— ca yi pal 2 = 
Wheat, No. 2 red ......++++-} 169) = 179 Last week ......... ..-/10.90]11.50/ 11.25 = alk RR, 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 145) = 150 Week before ......... 10.95/11.70/11.20 | Bran— ] 

On towa Farms— ; = Medium and good— Last week... .{29.50/27.50/26.75/31.00 
COPN .ncrsccccerecccovenes eee 169) 156 Last week ....... wee! 9.59]10.06] 9.71 Week before. .|28.50/26.00/25.75|30.00 
NSRP Pree rere 9 105 “ Week before :..... ...| 9.54110.08] 9.69 | Shorts— . | Re | 

‘ Sommon— Last week..../31.75/30.75/29.25/37.00 
WA Fesos Last week .......+++..| 7.28] 8.00] 7.30 Week before. .|31.00/30.00/28.00136.00 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 145! 101 Week before ......°""] 7/28] 7'92| 7:25 | Hominy Feed— | 
Oll meal, at Milwaukee ogba 142) 112 | Butcher cattle— Last week..../39.50)..... eee [43.00 
Bran, at Kansas City ...... 128) = 167 Heifers— Week before. .|39.00|.....[.... [43.00 
Shorts, at Kansas City -..--. 184) ___166 Last week .........+..] 9.48/10.05] 9.50 | Oil Meal (0. p.) 
HAY o Week before .........] 9.42] 9.95) 9.35 Last week... 44.25].....[42.25 
— Week before. .|42.50)...../41.2 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago. .| 106 q7 Saas week 7.62 7.80 1.50 Cottonseed (41 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 1241 83 Week before .........} 7.55] 8.00] 7.58 per cent)— | 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS  . , are pe Pee atl yh hp 
: oo T ° 4as Lo , eee et .25] 6.62) 6.25 Jee before. ./42.75 
nnn gears” TS Week before 2.0101, :{ 6.05| 6.30| 6.25 | Tankage— 
Timothy geed, at Chicago... 97 97 | Canners and cutters— Last week....|...../50.00)...../50.00/50.00 
Eilten at Mew Tork wee 7 Last week ....... seeee! 3.68! 3.95] 3.58 Week before..|..... 155.00|.....|50.00155.00 
E i ——. ° 150 127 Week before ....... -| 8.50| 4.00] 3.58 | Gluten— ' | 
BES. | AO Stockers and feeders— EANts PORRBK socio lensisslewaesleoewclessice ieee 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago Last week ...... ane 7.251 7.88] 7.25 Week before..|.....]..... fhe oo e+ 0400.80 
i. cRinheasd 6 +s cana oed sss be 140 146 Guan aoe oe s>os° -f 7.25] 7.92) 7.32 *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
ee Ras Wesb ebay ss oe soe ienks Hes ed Last week ............| 5.00] 5.12] 5.38 |, at other points, car lots. 
apatite ies 165 167 Week before .....:..0. 5.00) 4.88) 5.42 - 
Corn— Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 

JULY verescceeeeceseeseceees| 162) 155 Last week ............/11.20/11.95/11.48 ‘o 6 

September .......seeeeeeee-| 167) 158 Week before ....... » {11.52/11.98/11.88 3 i 2 

ts— Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | e & 

SR iiccvsabusséeswanneedeen 95] 103 Ret WOOK «.05.50cc0n08 11.20/11.98/11.63 > ne | ° 

MODUOMIDESE cecccesccoccceces 101 114 Week before ...... .111,68]12.05/11.52 & oY be by 
Wheat— Light (150-200 Ibs.)— a ae 4 4 

December ....sesccesceses] 129) 133 TAS WEEK 60500 vesee 11,15/11.85/11.58 

BUF vi cccvcccvccccccncccecs 130 143 Week before ......... 11.52/11.80/11.48 | British sterling’ ex- 

DO, 6500.65 s0s0eeeees* 127 134 Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | } | change— 

rd— : Dime meet. 5.2.5.0. ..00 11.00/11.50/11.25 TABS WERK cic c ces |$4.867 $4.853 99.7 

July ..... rer ereere rere eT 142 144 Week before ...... Bee eee 11.00 WOE DELOLE i:c.cesiecns cc's 4.853 99.7 

September .cccsccsccccccecs 140 143 | Smooth heavy packing French franc— | | 

des— a sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | Last week ....... | -193 0522 27.0 

DULY ccvcccccvcccccccccccces 149 170 POE WOME occ csskenr 110.62! 10.92]10.62 Week before .....|....... 520 | 26.9 

September .............---- 152] 168 Week before ......... 111.05(10.82/10.62 | == 

Rough packing sows (200 | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS wg gene ( LIBERTY BONDS 
Coke, at Conellsville ........ 95 92 TMC WOOK ..cdscceden 10.38|10.55/10.38 | = 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ..../ 147 91 Week before ......... seastiocesliongs 
Copper, at New York ...... 82 102 | Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | 
ee petroleum, at N. York} 173) = 82 ee eee 9.50]11.00/10.92 to 

um ber— ’ 110.58 a 

Doustas fir (f£. 0. b. Wash- Pn — eececceee ats vanes 10.58 S § » 

ington) ..-...-.....+00. 190} 97 Last week ...... Se ee 11.12 a| 2= 

Yellow pine (southern), | Week before 9.50 10.55 & | as 

1x8 No. 2 com. boards.| 194 Pop fo me — os 

Yellow pine (southern), | SHEEP U. S. Liberty 44's, second— | 

1x6 and 2 B (finish) | 222 103 MG WRI. o.0's0's 0:3 os baciu 4 $100.00/$101.38 
| EE a a 153} 97 — 84 lbs. down), | a — Ora eas ea 101. 
medium to prime— . S. Liberty 4%’s, third— 
FINANCIAL Tet WEEK. on ccees seed 12.00]12.62/11.80 TEU IMCGGI. cr siosis senior 100.00] 101.91 
Bank clearings, per capita, WeSk DSTOTO .s.ccssss 12.62/13.05/12.12 WOOK: ROTORS io ccisécssiculesevcss : 
outside New York, month Lambs (92 Ibs. up), medi- U. S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth— 

, 46 Se 220 106 um to prime)— BOM WORE aicksiccscsecsess 100.00] 102.50 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, Ne | eee ere 10.75/11.50 Mh a eer haere 102.22 
1 - a, pai setbie« Ee Me m i 89 La bgp aorees SSaeerer e 11.38/11.75 
ndustr SEY 055500444066 1 131 mbs, culls and common 
Railroad stocks ............. | 111 Mast Week 2.005.000: | 9.75|10.38] 9.62 FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

WOOK DOLOTO  2..00000% {10.38]10.62] 9.88 Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 

Yearling wethers, medium | but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 

GEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- to prime— at $1.04%. Since these bonds are 4% per 
war relationships as a base, September Last week ............{ 9.00/10.12/10.00 | cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.18 per cent. 
lard now indicates a price of $11.41 per Week before ........ -| 9.00/10.00/10.00 | All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next | Ewes, medium to choice—| and are now yielding 4.08 to 4.40 per cent. 

September. On the basis of September st week ..........-+| 6.388| 6.92] 6.50 

rib sides, heavy hogs at Chicago next Week before .........j 6.00] 6.75) 6.62 LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


September will be $12.39. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending May 

















NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





Liverpool—Last week $17.55, week be- 
fore $17.98. Chicago—Last week $15.25, 
week before $15.85. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL Pst 

Cedar Rapids corn oil cak " 

in ton lots. 7 : 
OTHER FARM PRODUCT pr 


Quarter blood wool at Boston 
light native cow hides at 0, cage 
n 





clover seed at Toledo $16.00, a 
at New York 22.4c. 
corn prices 
wheat $4.50. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat for the first 
May were 4,513,000 bushels, ag 
with 3,574,000 bushels for the week 
and 6,132,000 bushels for the same 
last year. Exports of corn the firgt 
in May were 148,000 bushels, as 
with 57,000 bushels the week before 
283,000 bushels for the same weex 
year. Exports of oats the first w, 
May were 2,206,000 bushels, as com 
with 1,189,000 bushels the week beforg 
658,000 bushels for the same wee, 
year. 


Iowa elevator 
are about $1.00; oats 








EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS | 


Exports of lard the first week jp 
were 5,933,000 pounds, as compared 
10,293,000 pounds the week before 
12,161,000 pounds for the same week 
year. Exports of pork were 16, 
pounds for the first week in May, ag 
ared with 8,261,000 pounds the week 
ore and 13,509,0000 pounds for the 
week last year. 


Live Stock Receipts and 


Hog prices are 104 per cent of the 





| year average, as contrasted with ® 


cent for fat cattle, 75 per cent for 
and 95 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data 
percentage of ten-year average for 
ceipts and prices as they have pr 
week by week for the past eight 
Each week is compared with the ten 
average of the corresnonding week, 
eliminating seasonal bias. 






































THOGS 
a |33 
Yo} 2% 
Bu! oF 
og] ob FT 
Sz | $s 
MOl1%6 
March 20 to 26 ......... 91; 4 
March 27 to April 2..... 13) 16 
i SOO D oc ccvcsveecce 86; 83 
ee UE Os | een 92} 
Oe eS. ae 97) 98 
April 24 to 30 ............| 93] 9 
eS Cy Seer 75) 86) 
May 8 to 14 ...........] (96) 98 
ICATTLE 
MArch 20 tO 36 ....c.60.> 110| 112 
March 27 to April 2...... 112; 107 
April to coscvceeccs| AOL 
le 2 See 95} 112) 
Oy te a Oe Se 94} 106 
ADIT BE 40 CG vcviccicscwes 104) 110 
May l1to 7 ar eee 111| 106 
UU ask ee ees, 117} 112 
*SHEEP 
March 20 to 26 ......... 98| 115) 
March 27 to April 2..... «120; 128 
NEL SR AD OW ie wisinceccowe 97| 1 
Pe BD re 120) 12 
ME 20 C0 SO oicevisrsiones 128} 109 
ROI BA TORS 6c ci cidecenee 137| 1 
Re al Pee we eee 130] 127 
i SE aes 154| 163 
*LAMBS 
March 20 to 26 ..... 98) 116 


March 27 to April 2..... 
Bern 280 D iivvcvccccccs 97 1 
April 10 to 16 ..... Wa 
April 17 to FB .cccecccese] TaOnee 
ADT 24°10 SO ..cccceccevet Sete 
May lito 7 

May 





to 











*Sheep and lamb receipts are com 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef 


SALE PRICES OF PUREBRED 
GUERNSEYS 

Prices of purebred Guernsey cattle 
lower in 1924 than they were in 19%, 
cording to reportsesent to the Ui 
States Department of Agriculture by 
treeders, who sold 2,424 animals. A 
ber of the breeders reported slow 
satisfactory sales. The declines in 
age price are shown below. There 
920 under one year bulls and 250 
one year heifers sold. The bulls bi 
an average of $122, with a top of 
and the heifers $140 average, with 
top. There were 327 bulis over one 
and under three which sold at an @ 
price of $289 and two animals sold 
top price of $5,000 each. The 4 
price, however, was influenced by 10 
mals which sold for a total of $30,835, 
an average of $3,082.50 each. 
animals were: omitted, the average 
then be $201 for the 317 head. The 
is slightly lower than the 1923 ® 
with the extreme tops omitted. 
were only a small number of bulls 
three years of age sold. The 53 that 
reported sold averaged $221 with # 
of $2,000. The 370 females over on® 
under three years of age sold at af 
age price of $231, with a top of 
and the 504 cows over three years 
sold for an average of $327, with # 
of $5,000. Considering all ages 
sexes, the following numbers W 
the averages indicated: 917 
less; 793 between $101 and $200; 
tween $201 and $300; 291 between 
$700; 56 between $700 and §1 
above $1,000 each. 
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Fresh From the Country 












ica, 1OWA 

an — d County, May 15 
Northeastern Howar y, y 

a orm planting is in full swing. Small 





t doing much on account of lack 
rain. Pastures are shorter than they 
ere two weeks ago. We have not had 
good, warm spring rains and the 
; nd is very dry.—H. E. Wells. 
Northern—Hamilton County, May 15— 
Roo] weather still here. Ground is very 
and oats and pasture are nearly at a 
Handstill. Some corn has been in the 
pund over three weeks and not up yet. 
pst of the corn planting is finished. 
n prices are now $1, eggs 27 cents, 
4 45 to 50 cents. The ordinary 
it wnt of chicks are being raised, tho it 
oes not seem to be a banner year for 
hem.—J. T. Gabrielsen. 
Northern—Butler County, May 15—Corn 
ting about all done around here. We 
drain badly; everything is dry. Oats 
growing and pastures are drying out 
the hills. If we don’t get some rain 
etty soon, the oats and hay crop will 
short this year. Some farmers are 
ying their cattle on the roads for feed, 
Wool prices are lower this year; wool is 
om 28 to 30 cents a pound.—Geo. Mayer. 
Southeastern—Keokuk County, May 15 
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UCTS 


of the ontinued cool weather with no rain. 
ith 4 ground is very dry; not enough mois- 
+ for wre to start germination in seeds. Most 


ers are thru planting corn, but not 
weh corn up. Ground badly infested 
th white grubs and cut-worms. Oats 
nd wheat looking better. Potatoes slow 
coming. Freezing and frost the first 
nights of May damaged the beans, 
omatoes, etc., in the gardens; also did 
puch damage to fruit. Grape vines not 
tected frozen off. Much loss in chick- 


a3 ms caused by different diseases. Some 
PP) es of white scours in pigs. Few cattle 
aé n feed.—John L. Herman. 

$3 Eastern—Dubuque County, May 15— 
os ontinued cool. A good warm rain would 
i a benefit. Pastures and meadows are 

94 owing slowly. Fruit condition uncer- 

| 5 ain. Some think it is not badly hurt. 

83) forn planting about half done. Ground 

| 4 n good condition. Roads very good, Pigs 

S nd young chicks doing well.—A. A. Hal- 

| tt. 

a Southeastern—Jefferson County, May 14 
Most of the corn will be planted this 
eek. Corn planted in April being re- 

112 anted. Ground generally in good shape, 

107 larger acreage of corn-than normally. 

10! Dats are a good color, but somewhat 

112 hort. Some fields are thin, due to poor 

106 ed, Clover and pastures need showers. 

110 herries and plums mostly killed by frost 

it ut apples seem all right. Gardens com- 
g slowly. Young livestock of all kinds 
foing well.—Irwin W. Atwood. 

115 Eastern—Clinton County, May 15—Corn 

122 planting about 90 per cent completed 

br here. Fine weather for field work, but 

109 oo cold for corn or fruit, and everything 

1 heeds rain. Prospects for fruit not good, 

127 § the frost and continued cold spell 
















damaged the orchards, 
ng well and no sickness reported. Thou- 
ands of baby chicks, but many losses 
om bowel trouble. Lambs doing finely, 
but not many seen. Cream 42 cents, eggs 
cents, corn $1.20.—Fred Schepers. 

Central—Grundy County, May 8—The 
eather has been very unfavorable for all 
Mops and fruit. Frost was present every 
norning this week; on Friday morning 
ee was seen one-half inch thick; the pre- 
eding evening there was a slight rain, 
his was the only rain we have had in 


Spring pigs look- 







f he last two weeks. Fruit has been 
RED rozen; about one-third to one-half a 

rop. All early grapes lost during the 

inter. Oats and pastures doing well. 
attle orn planting will be finished this next 
. 1923, eek. Appears to be a bigger acreage of 
ie U mm this year than last.—H. L. Schwartz. 
re by Southwestern—Montgomery County, May 
_ - M—Corn Planting about wound up by this 
y and Ime, Sod planted fields are very full of 
3 in ut-worms, and it looks like it would 
here make a close squeeze to get by without 
250 1 ome being replanted, as these worms are 
s bro bound to get after the corn when it comes 
of SUP ina few days. Rain is conspicuous ®y 
with its absence.—Arthur Nelson. 





Centrai—Poweshiek County, May 12— 
& bas been frosting most every night 
: May; didn’t frost last night; seems like 
owl has come this morning. Corn 
a veg planted. Ground is very 
ae bee Ing rain badly, Stock thin this 
el not any little colts to speak of; 
4a many pigs as usual.—F. A. W. 
Grom Humbolat County, May 12— 
ae un need of rain. There have been 
thru a frosts lately, but oats have come 
all right. Pastures and meadows 


Short, in need nad! , : 
planted. 17, . rain. Corn is being 


_ Northern—11 
Corn planting 















ancock County, May 8— 
well under way. Some new 
ion not loking very good. Oats look 
lee thi, had too much frost. Plenty of 
hurt yale Afraid tue fruit will be 
need, A good rain 









'S crop doing well. 
Phe: D. Hammon. 
" ontin ne —Pocahontas County, May 
, one sk cool weather and freezing 
ben - € at night have checked the 
Theeatures and damaged garden 
i amage to strawberries and 
S as yet can not be estimated. 















Oats appear damaged some by low tem- J 
peratures. Corn planting progressing. 
Planted corn is doing little; sprouting 
very slowly. Ground in excellent Shape 
for planted corn. Other growing crops 
need rain. Early picked seed corn not 
testing out well. Many are using old seed 
corn, which shows better germination. 
Roads good. Young pigs appear thrifty. 
Other livestock in fair shape, with feed 
plentiful.—F. Boludil. 

Southern—Union County, May 16—The 
weather here, up to the last few days, 
has been very cold. There has been con- 
siderable damage done by frost. Potatoes 
seem to have been hurt worst of all. The 
rather gloomy faces of the farmers have 
been brightened with smiles, for they 
have received a much-needed rain. Corn 
planting well under way. The acreage 
this year is somewhat above normal. Oats 
and wheat look fairly good; however, they 
have been checked by the dry and cold 
weather.—Vernon Rayl. 

Southeastern— Washington County, May 
16—Corn planting well along. Ground in 
good order. Cool weather. Good rain the 
night of the 15th. Drouth has hurt mea- 
dows. Oats look well.—J. J. McConnell. 


ILLINOIS 

Eastern—Champaign County, May 16— 
Raining here this morning, which we 
need. Corn about all planted; some of 
it up. Oats a good stand and looking 
good. Corn acreage increased. Livestock 
doing well. Corn $1.04, oats 40 cents, eggs 
27 cents.—A. M. Gale. 

Southwestern—St. Clair County, May 14 
—Too cool for corn. Six mornings in the 
past two weeks with temperatures of 38 
to 42 degrees. The cool nights have 
caused much of the fruit to drop. No 
bumper crop in that line. Clover is a 
short crop, too; is infested with weevil 
and will bloom short if,it blooms at all. 
Wheat heading out now; some very good 
and some spotted and short; some com- 
plaint of fly. This is no stock country, 
save for dairying purposes. Milk $1.86 
at the farm, where it is gathered daily. 
Corn selling at $1.—Walter Eyman, 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, May 7 
—Wheat is growing; not over 50 per cent 
of the acreage sown will be harvested, 
and only 85 to 90 per cent of the usual 
acreage was sown, and some fields that 
will be left are very thin. Some corn is 
listed and all will be finished by the 15th. 
We had frost three nights last week and 
the night of the 5th of May we had an- 
other heavy freeze. We had a good show- 
er last week, also a good rain today, but 
out subsoil is very dry yet. A good many 
progressive farmers now plow their corn 
ground before they list, to hold more 
moisture and to make it easier to tend 
the listed corn.—Charles M. Turner. 

East-Central—Sarpy County, May 15— 
What winter wheat is left must have a 
soaking rain soon if it gets high enough 
to bind. Rye is heading up short. Oats 
still have a chance, Pastures are very 
short and do not grow. Farmers who 
sell milk are not very well pleased with 
a cut of 15 cents per ewt in price May 1. 
Corn planting mostly done; ground in 
good condition except late plowing and 
listing, which is very cloddy, Frost dam- 
age to fruit is light.—Amos K. Gramlich. 


MISSOURI 


West-Central—Jackson County, 
—Recent frosts and cold winds damaged 
gardens and fruit. Unfavorable weather 
has délayed corn planting as well as seed 
bed preparation. Clover and alfalfa are 
making a good growth and oats good also, 
Light crop of raspberries and blackberries 
for many plants died during the winter. 
Bees have very light stores of honey, but 


May 9 


very few losses during’ the winter.— 
Isaac Walmer. 
Eastern—Lincoln County, May 10—The 


weather dry and cold. Corn is nearly all 
planted and coming up. Wheat is poor 
and not much sown last fall. Lots of 
vacant farms. The people have been 
frozen out and gone to town. People 
went in debt heavily for land.—Chas. M. 
Wilson. 

West-Central—Lafayette County, May 
16—Heavy rains last nignt will keep the 
farmers out of the fields for several days. 
Some farmers still plowing for corn and 
some replanting their corn. Too cold for 
good corn germination. Wheat and this 
spring’s seeding.of grass seed doing fine- 


ly. Some oat fields are a poor stand; 
show weed spots badly. yarden truck 
poor; too cool, Strawberries are partly 
— Cherries promrse a good crop. 
arm machinery going higher all the 
time. Twine 3 cents higher than last 


year.—Henry A. Schaeperkoetter. 
Northern—Adair County, May 15—We 
are having rather cool and dry weather. 
Bulk of the corn is planted and some is 
up. Oats do not look very promising. We 
have had two killing frosts, which have 
killed most of the fruit. Pastures are 
good, considering the dry weather this 
spring. Corn ground is in the best of con- 
dition. Livestock all seem to be healthy. 
The pig crop is about normal. Eggs 25 
cents, cream 40 cents.—Earl J, Watkins. 





Field Notes 


GATTON ANGUS AT AUCTION, MAY 27 
Remember the Thos. Gatton & Son An- 
gus sale, May 27, the day following the 
Cooper sale, both sales being close to- 
gether. The sale will be held at the well- 
improved Gatton farm north of Rose Hill, 
Iowa. See announcement in last week’s 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


WILKINSON ANGUS SALE, JUNE 16 


H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Iowa, will 
hold his annual Angus cattle sale, June 
16, when he will gell a lot of the best 
cows and heifers and young bulls he has 
ever offered at auction. Watch for an- 
nouncement and write now for the sale 
catalog. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
er when writing.—Advertising Notice. 

WEST MOUND SHORTHORN SALE 


Just a reminder of the forty Shorthorns 
to be sold in the Frank Vonnahme sale, 
at Carroll, Iowa, June 1. Included are 
ten bulls such as will meet the needs of 
those wanting good bulls. Right Sort Jr. 
will appeal to the more discriminating 
buyer. Four real high-class bulls are 
contributed by Mr. Schroeder, of Arcadia, 
a neighbor breeder. Such cows as Mr. 
Vonnahme will sell with their many calves 
at foot by the noted show bull, Sultan's 
Robin, will be found the greatest money- 
makers of any commodity along lines of 
farm equipment. The financial benefit as 
a result of these good Shorthorns that 
are in evidence on West Mound Farm 
should influence free buying of these cat- 
tle. For, after all is said, the greatest 
desire of most farmers is to own a farm 
such as West Mound. Be at Carroll, on 
Monday, June 1.—Advertising Notice. 


INTERSTATE SHORTHORN BREED.- 
ERS’ SALE 


May 29, next week Friday, is the date 
of the Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation annual sale, to take place at 
Sioux City, Iowa. Detailed information 
is not at hand with respect to individual 
names of animals or their winnings. 
Suffice it to say that there are thirty 
bulls and twenty females of Scotch-bred 
cattle such as have built up the purebred 
industry thruout the northwest. The cat- 
tle are assembled from the herds of rep- 
utable breeders, which affords the buyer 
opportunity for selection of types and 
bloodlines such as would hardly be found 
in any draft offering from one _ herd, 
There is time for the catalog by making 
application for same at once to J. F. 
Brenner, Mapleton, Iowa, the secretary 
and manager. See announcement in May 
15 issue of Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

COOPER’S ANGUS SALE, NEXT WEEK 

Next Tuesday, May 26, is the date of 
Col. W. H. Cooper’s Angus cattle sale, to 
be held at his noted Eastside Farm, ad- 
joining Hedrick, lowa, It is not often 
that buyers have an opportunity to select 
from as good an Angus offering as Colo- 
nel Cooper will sell, May 26, and without 
question this is an opportune time to buy, 
when the choicest breeding stock can be 
had at rpices that even beginners found- 
ing herds can afford to pay. As told in 
the announcement last week, over thirty 
of the forty-seven head in the sale are by 


the grand champion Enlate, and a num- 
ber of the cows and heifers are bred to 
Enlate or have young calves at foot by 


him, making the offering especially strong 


in the champion blood of Enlate. A num- 
ber of the Enlate heifers are bred to 
Eline Marshall, son of Earl Marshall. 
in’ preeding, the offering will suit tus 
most discriminating, and the individual 
merit is in keeping. See last week's an- 


nouncement and arrange to spend the 
day at Eastside Farm as Colonel Cooper's 
guest. The catalog is being sent to those 
who write for it. Kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing.—Advertising 
Notice. 





SHORTHORNS. 
PPP PP PPL 
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Mondamin Shorthorns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12to16 
months old. Good rugged bulls of 
best type and blood lines, sired by 
Royal Butterfly. We are located 
eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 


HELD BROS., 





PLL LL LL ALLL 








Hinton, lowa 











Copy of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer's cow, 
sent on request. Milking Shorthorn Society, Independence, lows, 





POLLED SHORTHORNS 
PPP PP PP LPP PD PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


POLLED FEMALES 


We are offering a nice lot of Polied Shorthorn 
heifers bred to prize winning bulls. Several! of these 
were in our show herd last fall. Prices reasonable. 
Accredited herd. 

Ss. B. Hudson & Son, Kt. 5, Knoxville, la. 





RED POLL 


MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 


Bulls of excellent breeding, six to 15 munths old. 
Maple Grove Farm, Little Cedar, lowa 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Rr PLL PLS SSISAA 


OAK GLEN ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Bulls of serviceable ages for sale. Good indivi- 
duals of popular breeding at $100.00 each. Inspection 
invited. W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa. 


HORSES 
eee PAPI 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestnuts 
roans, sorrels and bays. Percherons, blacks and 
greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. Holbert Farms, Greeley, ia. 


JACKS 


BLACK MAMMOTH JACKS 


Large selection of tried breeding 
jacks 3to 6 years old. The big type 
ots of bone. Not high in price. 


with } 
FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lowa 

















TAMWORTHS 


nd = a 
Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 
sired by the undefeated grand champion tewa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks arm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, KR. 9%, lowa City, Lowa. 


8S. F. HARRIS FARES 
TAMWORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 








grow them by the hundred. 
None better. Circulars of win- 
ners ready. Farmers prices. 


3.M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, I!linols 


Tamworth Boars 


Bred sows ali sold. We now offer some good husky 
boars. They are immune and priced reasonable. 
Buy a Tamworth for cross breeding; waqnderful re- 
sults are obtained. A. E. Augustine, e Hill, Ia. 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts 
For early fall farrow. Bred to Rose Hill Anchor IX, 


seven times Junior Champion Boar. My prices are 
reasonable. 





Dexter, lowa 





FRED J. FILLMAN, 
“bring home the Bacon” 
For Sale: Fall gilts, bred. 


Tamworths Also 2 fall boare and pigs at 


weaning time. Best of breeding and individual 
merit. Priced for quick sale. Farm near Johnson Bta. 
en highway. J.J. Newlin. R. F. D., Grimes, Ia. 








SPOTTED POLAND-.CHINAS. 
SPOTTED SOW Send us your order for 

& yearling sow bred to 
Marvester Boy for summer or fall farrow. Also 
daughters of Marveaster Boy bred to The An- 
chor and Kng. Typefinder. We will keep them 


= 
until safe tn pig. Come or write for prices. 
D. V. Crawford & Sons, Kariham, Ia. 


Spotted Boars and Gilts 


Bired by Ranger’s Rainbow, he by Spotted 
Ranger. They are immune and priced to sell. 


WM. O.NOTZ, R.4, Creston, lowa 


Bred Sows and Gilts. 
Spotted Poland si:rsess ss ws 
raise ite. 


the best in spo! 
Guarantee with pig and priced right. Cholera 
mmune. T. M. HAWDEN, Oreston, lowa. 


SPOTTED BRED SOWS 
Tried sows and fall gilts bred t0 Atta Boy's 
Surprise for September farrow. Immune and 


riced to sell. Also some g are. 
. MH. BOPP & SON, Minden, lowa 











POLAND-.CHINAS 


Fall boars by Pilot Clan and Orange Afa from big 
litters. Buy now, grow your future boar and save 
express. Priced to sell. 

M. Cc. YOUNGBLOOD, 

Limited number of choice gtits bred for May lit- 
ters. Few duein early June. Write 
M. P. BANCHER, ROLFE, 10WA 





Jefferson, lowa 








DUROG JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boars 


Offering the tops of our fall boar pigs by Smooth 
Col. and High Giant. Some very promising herd 
boar prospects. B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, 
Sac County, Kiron. lowa. 





BAMPSHIKES 











OPAPP AL — 
Gilts allsold, Fall boars 
are now ready. Good 


HAMPSHIRES "soe m7 co 


H. E. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, la. 


YORKSHIRES 


Yorkshire Boars for summer and 
Some Good fall breeding, also gilta any age and 
Shepherd puppies. Wm. Zabs, Jr., Riverside, la, 





or 





BOLSTEINS. 





~ PPL PPL LLP LP PPP PP 


Morningside Holsteins 
Few choice bulls: ages 8 to9 mo. Bire: Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 4.57 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also spare a few 
females. All select stock. Adress. 
Kd, KRensink, Sioux Co., 
Being overstocked we 


HOLSTEIN BABY BULLS 2¢!%¢ overstocked we 


bred bulls, a few weeks old, for ¢20 each. Farm ad- 





BHlospers, ia. 

















joins town. J. W. JENSEN, Extra, lowa 

~~ ee ge 
FORSALE. 7 

HEREFORD STEER yearlings, 90 calves. 


EDGAR SEDORE, Ottamwa, lewa 
SHEEP. 


Grow More Wool 


Merino sheep will doit. Write for literature 
and list of breeders. 


The American & Delaine Merino Record Association 
XENIEA, OHI O.-7 
AUCTION EKEKS 


AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auction School 
S18 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me your $40 home study course this month 
fer $25. I will pay mail man when it arrives. 











———— 




















R. E. MILLER 


Live Steek Auctioneer 
Blanchard - lowa 
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Mariam, lows 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, May 22, ¥j 








Ever Try to Clap Your 


Hands under Water? 


et try to clap your hands under water? It can’t be 
done! Yet, out of water, you can noisily clap your 
hands until they smart and burn. 


At 30 miles an hour every moving part of the engine in your motor car 
“claps” against some other metal part several thousand times a' minute. 


So that, if every moving piece of steel isn’t cushioned at all times by a film 
of GOOD oil, your automobile will soon “clap” itself to pieces. 


The bearings in a good automobile engine 
are very close-fitting—therefore, the oil 
forming the film must be of the highest 
quality to prevent metal-to-metal contact 
even under terrific pressures. 


En-ar-co Motor Oil forms a perfect, shock- 
absorbing, heat-resisting film—soft as vel- 
vet, tough asrubber. A film of En-ar-co 
Motor Oil between cylinder walls and 
pistons prevents gasoline from seepin 
down into the crank-case to thin-out an 
destroy the good oil. It also prevents 
surplus oil from crawling up past the 
piston rings to form carbon on spark plugs 
and valves. Inthe bearings En-ar-co acts 
like millions of tiny balls which absorb 
and carry-off the heat. 


You'll Notice the Difference 
When You Use En-ar-co Motor Oil 


Use En-ar-co Motor Oil in your automobile, 
tractor and gasoline engine. Within a short time 

ou'll be getting greater power, 

ess noise, smoother run- 
ning. You'll get less carbon, 
too. Therefore, your repair bills 
will be less. Why experiment 
when you know that En-ar-co 
has a reputation of nearly-half- 
a-century behind it, that it has 
been proved a superior lubricant by more thana 
million tests, and that it costs no more than low 
grade oil. 











“Buy at the Sign EN-AR-CO 
i OIL 

Boy and Slate Light —Medium 
Heavy 

12,000 Dealers Sues ack . 

Display This Sign Steel Drums 80c 


Half-Drums 85c 
10-Gal. Cans 95c 
5-Gal. Cans $1.00 
1-Gal. Cans 1.15 
4 Prices subject to change 


Special En-ar-co 
Motor Oil for 
Ford Cars 
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EN-AR-CO MOTOR OJL 


EVEN THE WORST 
PILL 1S SUGAR- 





4IO-F T>Z0-4>Z 


COATED | 











OZCOVZON DHMO ON Dy:Z 





WHITE ROSE GASOLINE 


sk Your Dealer For 


MOTOR OTL 
THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


Producers, Refiners and Marketers of “Quality” En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century 







Branches and Service Stations in 112 Principal Cities of the United States 


Send for the EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! . 


The National Refining Company, 704E 26 National Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


I enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and packing. 





My Name is 


County. 


Send En-ar-co Auto Game FREE. 


Street or R.F.D. No 


State 

















Big Free 
Premium Book 


See the farm prizes you can win 
this year’s great Iowa State Fair 
prizes for livestock, produce, 

men’s work, boys and girls, etc., et 
Nearly 250 pages giving full detafj 
about the 


$127,370.00 
Cash Prices 


Agriculture, $20,327; Horses, $2 
025; Cattle, $32,615; Swine, $10,256 
Sheep, $4,077; Poultry, $2,205; Bo 

and Girls, $10,916. 


Send an exhibit to the fair this guy 
mer. Show your friends and neigh 
bors what YOU can do. To showg 
win at the Iowa State Fair is fh 

























best possible advertising your fa 
or herd can have. Nearly 400, 
attendance. Clean, fireproof, we 
ventilated barns and buildings, B 
Write for you 











ery convenience, 
FREE copy today. 


Act Now! 


lowa State Fag 


A. R. COREY, Secy. 
Aug. 26—Sept. 4, Des Moines, 





























Cultivate 


Your Corn 
Without Using Horses! 





Your Fordson Tractor 
Equipped With 


a 
Hi-Glearanc 
Will Do The Work 
B* increasing groun 
clearance, Hi-Cleat 
ance equipped Fordsot 
make complete power « 
tivation possible. Easy i@ 
install, and pays for its 
the first year. Write 
circular and informati( 


on how to buy from yoe 
dealer. 









INCREASE GROUND CLEARANCE | 
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Hi-Clearance Mfg: | | 








Muncie, indiana 





























